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American-Stanrdard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 









STANFLAME 
CONVERSION BURNER 
This vertical upshot type 
changes boiler, furnace or 
winter air conditioner inte 
automatic ges fired unit. 





NAVAHO 
FLOOR FURNACE 


This shallow ges fired unit 
requires no excavation for in- 
stallation in small buildings 
with or without basement. 

































DRESSLYN 
LAVATORY-DRESSING 
TABLE 










Combines genuine vitreous 
china lavatory and ready- 
built weed cabinet. For bath 
or powder room. 























SANISTAND 
URINAL FOR WOMEN 


Hes been acclaimed greatest 
improvement in public toilet 
facilities since invention of 
the water closet. 










NEW MULTIFIN 
CONVECTORS 


Complete line of quality con- 
vectors including 63 factory- 
assembled stock model sizes, 
lus special service models 
special requirements. 


SINK FITTING 


Designed as o unit, this gleam- 
ing, non-tarnishing deck type 
fitting is beth better locking 
ond easier te use. 















SINK CABINETS 


Striking smooth-front cabinets 
for the famous Hostess Sinks. 
Contain lets of storage space 
and built-in conveniences. 
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WINTERWAY 
WINTER 
AIR CONDITIONER 
A handsome oil fired, base- 


ment type heating unit de- line — 1¢ 
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American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS » DETROIT LUBRICATOR » KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 














AND FOR HELP WITH 
THE HEATING CONTROL, 


WELL TALK TO 
HONEYWELL! 


( 


We doubt that you've done much work for the Three Bears lately. 
We haven't, either. 


But we can help you provide the proper thermal environment 


for any client — anywhere —in any kind of structure. 


We have a lot of literature on all phases of heating, ventilating 


and air conditioning. Information you should have in your files. 


And we have a lot of very well informed control engineers— in 
our 89 different offices— who have a lot more information right 
at their finger-tips. 

We sincerely believe we can help you on any project that poses 
problems of control of any kind—for control is Honeywell's busi- 
ness. 

So, why not talk to Honeywell? Why not write to Honeywell for 
complete information? And why not do it mow ? Minneapolis-Honey- 


well Regulator Co., 2727 Fourth Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE COVER PICTURE... 


Leonard Nadel’s picture on the cover has been seen in a number ol place 
recently and has won a number of honors. It is a part of an 800 photograpl 
“study of neighborliness” made by Mr. Nadel at Aliso Village, one of the 
low-rental projects of the Housing Authority of the City of Los Angeles and 
illustrates one of the ways in which people get to know one another. A selection 
of 80 of this series of pictures including the one on the cover—is currently on 
exhibit at the Los Angeles public library as a part of Los Angeles County 
“brotherhood month” program. Also, the cover picture has been included 

the 1951 United States Camera Annual and in a magazine published by th 
State Department for world-wide distribution. Further, it was used by the 


Los Angeles Times in its 1951 mid-winter pictorial supplement. 
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CORPORATION 


James C. Downs, |r 
President 


ECONOMICAL - AUTHORITATIVE 


The ERA, selected to make housing stud- 
; ies throughout the nation, will be 
Chicago 3, Illinois ~ ISS pleased to serve your authority also. We 
Ve ow have a field director nearby to meet 
with you at your convenience — and 
The oldest research KGS ¥ without obligation. 
corporation in the : 
housing field NOMIC RESEARCH AGENCY 
WRITE 114 NORTH CARROLL ST PHONE: 6-1979 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


73 West Monroe Street 


Telephone - CEntral 6-3525 
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Defense Housing Bill 


may move slowly through Congress 


The defense housing bill that was 
in the rumor stage early in the new 
year became a reality on January 11 
and went to both the House and Senate 
in identical form: as H.R. 1272 and S. 
349, 

Provisions of the bill generally live 
up to the draft outlines summarized 
in the January issue of the JourNAL: 
a combination private-public program, 
with the emphasis on permanent con- 
struction. 

But the quick hearings and fast 
Congressional action anticipated early 
in the year had not materialized as of 
early February. The prediction as of 
that date was that the bill might not 
come to a vote before spring, based 
on the kinds of opposition to it that had 
developed during hearings before the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Hearings started before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
January 16 but were suspended after 
testimony was presented by the admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and several other gov- 
ernment witnesses, whereupon the 
scene shifted to the House Committee 
on January 22. It was there that the 
opposition began to shape up. Nature 
of the opposition is briefed below, fol- 
lowing a summary of the contents of 
the bill, which contains a declaration 
of policy and five titles. 

Summary of Bill 

1—Declaration of Policy — When 
planning for defense facilities is going 
forward in any area, the bill provides 
that planning for housing shall be done 
concurrently. Such housing is to be 
made available through private enter- 
prise as far as practical, with govern- 
ment help only if needed. Government 
help will also be forthcoming for the 
provision and operation of community 
facilities and services if they can not 
supplied by local agencies—with local 
agencies to operate them, however, 
where possible. Permanent construc- 
tion of one- to four-family houses shall 
be used as far as practicable—initially 
for rent but for sale as soon as pos- 
sible, consistent with national defense 
requirements. 


2—A new Title IX to the National 
Housing Act, providing for 90 per cent 
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Federal Housing Administration loans 
on privately owned sale and rental 
housing in areas of defense housing 
need. These areas would be defined by 
the President. The commissioner of 
FHA would be authorized, but not re- 
quired, to stipulate that the housing be 
held for rental to persons engaged in 
defense activities, for such periods of 
time and at such rentals as he may 
prescribe. Mortgage limits would be 
$8100 for two-bedroom dwellings. 

3—An authorization for the adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to provide, with fed- 
eral funds, housing and community 
facilities in defense areas, where they 
can not otherwise be provided. Housing 
built under this provision, wherever 
practicable, would be in one- to four- 
family structures of permanent con- 
struction. Cost limits would be $9000 
for two-bedroom dwellings. Payments 
in lieu of taxes equivalent to full taxa- 
tion would be authorized. 


4—A provision authorizing the 
HHFA administrator to acquire, in 
isolated or relatively isolated areas, 
land for housing and community facil- 
ities; to install site improvements; and 
then sell, for private development, such 
portion of the land as is appropriate for 
private housing or other private uses. 
This provision, aimed at eliminating 
the evils of land speculation in defense 
areas, would in effect give HHFA the 
power to plan and control the develop- 
ment of entire communities in isolated 
areas lacking zoning laws, building 
codes, and planning agencies. 


5—Authorization to the HHFA ad- 
ministrator to lend 15 million dollars 
to help finance the production and dis- 
tribution of prefabricated housing, in 
order to assure the maintenance of the 
productive capacity of the prefab in- 
dustry for defense purposes. 

6—Extension of authority to make 
FHA Title VIII loans (Wherry Act 
military housing) for another two years 
beyond its present expiration date of 
July 1, 1951 and expansion of this pro- 
gram to meet housing needs of Atomic 
Energy Commission personnel. 


7—Amendment of Public Law 671 
to facilitate use of low-rent housing 
projects for defense purposes; to waive 


limits on tenant incomes, rents, and 
payments in lieu of taxes. 

8—Extension of deadline dates for 
federal disposal of World War II hous- 
ing. 

9—Authorization of 3 billion dollars 
in additional FHA insurance. This sum 
could be used entirely for the new 
Title IX defense program or allocated 
(on direction of the President) to any 
of the other FHA programs, except 
Title VI. 

10—Amendment of Title VII (yield 
insurance) of the National Housing 
Act to make it clear that developers of 
yield insurance projects can issue de- 
bentures payable out of income and 
could pledge their yield insurance for 
the benefit of debenture purchasers. An- 
other amendment to Title VII would 
define “excess earnings” (half of which 
must be applied to debt amortization) 
to exclude sums paid as income taxes 
from excess earnings. 


NAHO’s Stand 


NAHO President L. Walter Henslee, 
testifying before the House committee 
on January 31, declared NAHO was in 
general agreement with the declaration 
of policy of the bill and hoped that the 
bill would be adopted in such form as 
will best carry out the declaration. 

Mr. Henslee told the committee that 
the bill appeared sound with respect 
to the following four principles: 

1—Recognition that private housing 
should be utilized to thé greatest pos- 
sible extent. 

2—Assumption that some federally- 
financed housing will be needed to 
reach families who can not pay even 
the lowest limits achieved by private 
builders in either rent levels or sale 
prices. 

3—Authorization of essential aids to 
local communities in providing com- 
munity facilities and services where de- 
fense work necessitates it. 

4—Emphasis on the need for pro- 
viding permanent housing rather than 
temporary types produced under previ- 
ous war housing measures. 

Mr. Henslee pointed out to the com- 
mittee that there will be families in 
defense work that will not be financial- 
ly able to pay rentals of from $90 a 
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month upward, which, he said, is what 
this bill will produce. “. . . nor can it 
be expected that the mortgage insur- 
ance produced under Title IX will be 
able to achieve monthly rentals in the 
vicinity of $50, which is about all some 
laborers can pay. We hope the need for 
housing such workers will be carefully 
developed under the title of the bill pro- 
viding for government built housing. 
“It appears to us that cost limita- 
tions imposed under Title IX by virtue 
of the 90 per cent loan figures and by 
the limits on government-owned hous- 
ing are unduly restrictive and may 
make it impossible for the program to 
operate in many areas,’ Mr. Henslee 
said. He asked for careful consideration 
of a possible increase in the limits. 
On the utilization of local housing 
authorities in the defense program, Mr. 
Henslee urged that provisions of the 
bill be made “uniform, clear, and quite 
positive.” (see NAHO 
Corner, page 56). 


NAHB Criticisms 


Criticism of the bill came from the 
National Association of Home Build 
ers, which, in its annual convention in 
Chicago in mid-January declared that 
private industry could do the entire de- 
fense housing job and agreed that the 
bill “was not adequate.” 

NAHB specifically asked that the 
public housing program be suspended 
for the duration and that it have no 
part in the defense program. At the 
same time it proposed that private en- 
terprise do the job by asking that the 
bill be amended to provide a separate 
FHA defense insurance fund to insure 
loans on mobile or demountable hous- 
ing. Further, it asked that the bill 
provide for FNMA commitment to buy 
such paper. 


President's 


A representative of the Mortgage 


Bankers Association of New York at 
tacked the bill along much the same 
lines as NAHB. He charged that the 
bill gave “blank check” powers and 
said it included a new attempt to 
“foster public housing.” 


Bureaucratic Fuss 


Causing even more stir in Congress, 
however, was an old-fashioned bureau- 
cratic argument about which agency 
should administer the community fa- 
cilities program. The bill would give 
HHFA Administrator Foley this re- 
sponsibility but it also provides that 
the President can transfer these powers 
to other government agencies concerned 
with education, health, refuse disposal, 
sewage treatment, recreation, water 
purification, and day-care centers. The 
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program. Local authorities may 
existing buildings or otherwise 


year 1952 


for acquisition of sites. 


ance of the national defense.” 





President's budget covers 
redevelopment, public housing 


The first concrete indication of the administration’s attitude on hous 
ing and urban redevelopment in a defense economy came in President 
Truman’s budget message, transmitting to Congress his recommenda 
tions for the 1952 fiscal year (which begins July 1, 1951). About urban 
redevelopment, the President said: 


Steady progress should continue in the 
acquire sites, but will not demolish 
redevelop areas unless the redevelop 
ment is consistent with defense requirements. Under this basic policy 
net expenditures of 65 mullion dollars are anticipated for the fiscal 


primarily tor planning advances and temporary loans 


75,000 Units of Public Housing 
In connection with the federally-aided low-rent housing program, the 
President indicated that 75,000 new dwelling units would be started 
during the fiscal year, as compared with about 30,000 starts in the 
first six months of the current fiscal year (July-December, 1950). No 
limit has yet been set on starts for January-June, 1951. Commenting on 
this program, the budget message reads: 


These units will serve two major 
help meet the long-neglected housing needs of low-income families 
but will also make an important 
requirements. To make sure that 
realized, the Public Housing Administration, to the maximum extent 
feasible, will give preference to projects serving defense areas and will 


the full defense potentialities are 


require local housing authorities 
defense workers preference as tenants. 


PHA has already issued instructions to incorporate in all future loan 
contracts with local agencies a provision binding the local agency to 
operate its projects during the emergency in accordance with rent 
schedules and tenant preferences promulgated by PHA “in the further 


planning stage of this 


purposes. They will not only 


contribution to defense housing 


to give militar personnel and 
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proposal was resulting in considerable 
pressure on the House cammittee to 
amend the bill to take the community 
facilities job out of HHFA hands. 

The Federal Security Agency and the 
HHFA were the principal agencies in- 
volved in the jurisdictional dispute as 
to whether the community facilities 
title of the bill, if administered by 
HHFA, would pose conflicts with edu 
cation laws now administered by FSA. 

Yet to be heard from as of the first 
of February were labor and consumer 
groups, which were expected to attack 
the bill on the basis that it favors the 
building industry too much. 

House Banking and Currency Com 
mittee members themselves were in lit 
tle agreement on the bill. Most Re 
publican members of the committee 
were said to have little sympathy for 
the purpose of the bill. 

Testimony offered in the House hear 
ings touched on the extent of the 
war housing need. Relatively few com- 
munities have yet encountered difficulty 


in manning defense activities because 
of housing shortages, testimony dis 
closed. One that has, is San Diego, 
whose mayor urged immediate passage 
of the bill. In a telegram he said that 
the housing emergency in San Diego 
was worse than at any time in World 
War II and that the city needed 20,000 
additional housing units, more than 
9000 of them for navy personnel and 
Navy Department employees. He re 
ported that 260 employees in one large 
aircraft plant had quit in the last 60 
days because of housing shortages. 
Earlier, a spokesman for the Depart 
ment of Defense, in replying to a com 
mittee question, said that the military 
establishment itself would need 3 bil 
lion dollars worth of defense housing. 


In Hartford, Connecticut one defense 
industry is seeking 10,000 new workers 
and has no place to house them. New 
London, Connecticut is planning a big 
new steel plant that will create 45,000 
jobs. Present population of New Lon- 
don is less than 50,000. 
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NEW CONTROLS 
POSE QUESTIONS 
ON 1951 OUTLOOK 


New restrictions last month on multi- 
family housing and on commercial con- 
struction, added to the already existing 
credit curbs on single family houses 
and the freeze on “amusement” con- 
struction (see November 1950 JourNat, 
page 397), gave immediate rise to spec 
ulation as to (1) the volume of 195] 
housing that could be expected and (2) 
what kinds of restrictions might be 
put on use of building materials. 


Under the amendments to Regula- 
tion X, issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board effective January 12, (1) multi- 
unit residences were brought under 
credit controls; (2) three- and four- 
family residences were brought under 
credit controls that were previously 
applied only to one- and two-family 
residences in the original October 12 
restrictions; (3)* the value of trans- 
action prices used in determining the 
maximum amount of loan or mortgage 
permitted under the restrictions has 
been shifted from a structure to a 
unit basis. Maximum loan values are 
now determined on the basis of he 
value per family unit (instead of on 
the entire structure, as provided under 
the October 12 restriction). 


Mortgage Limits 
Maximum borrowings on multi-unit 


residences, under the amended Regula- 
tion X are as follows: 


If the value per The maximum loan 
family unit is: value ts: 
Up to $7000 83% of value 
$7001-$15,000 $5810 plus 53% of 


excess of value over 
$7000 


)0 $10,050 plus 20% of 
excess of value over 
$15,000 


Over $23,500 50% of value 


$15,001-$23,5 


Commercial Ban 

The ban on commercial construction, 
issued by the National Production Au- 
thority, stopped all commercial build- 
ing as of January 13. However, on 
February 15, the ban will be lifted to 
permit licensing of builders to con- 
struct: (1) defense structures; (2) 
structures necessary for the health, 
safety, or welfare of the people; (3) 
structures necessary for the “business 
health” of a community; and (4) if 
“unreasonable hardship” would result 
to a builder who had already started 
construction. In considering applica- 
tions for non-defense building, the 
NPA will take into consideration the 
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GUIDE THROUGH WASHINGTON’S 
NEW BUREAUCRACY 


As the mobilization picture becomes more complex, with the estab- 
lishment of additional government agencies to administer the program, 
it also becomes increasingly difficult to follow lines of authority. This 
brief statement is offered as a guide to the agencies handling mobiliza- 
tion, particularly as it pertains to housing. 


The Top 


Top brass of mobilization is Charles E. Wilson, former president 
of General Electric Company, with the title of Director of Defense 
Mobilization. His powers, delegated directly by President Truman, are 
vast; his immediate staff, called the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
will be small. It will probably not include anyone whose direct concern 
will be housing. 

Negative Controls 


Negative controls (price and wage) will be handled by the Economic 
Stabilization Agency and its subsidiaries. ESA is headed by Eric Johnston, 
former president of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

One of ESA’s subsidiaries, the Office of Price Stabilization, will 
probably have charge of rent controls, if new rent legislation is adopted. 
Currently, rent controls will continue to be administered by Housing 
Expediter Tighe Woods. 

Positive Controls 


The positive side of the mobilization effort is the responsibility of 
the Defense Production Administration, headed by William H. Harrison, 
president of the International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 
From the standpoint of the producer, including the producer of housing, 
this is the key agency. It will determine policies on priorities, allocations, 
stock-piling, anti-hoarding regulations, and defense procurement. Har 
rison’s staff is almost sure to include a component dealing with housing 
and community facilities. 

The DPA will not, at least for the present, actually administer the 
programs for which it sets policies. Orders for priorities and allocations, 
for instance, will actually be issued (after receiving DPA approval) by 
the National Production Authority, now under the Department of Com 
merce. Similarly, HHFA will be expected to handle the detailed opera 
tions of any defense housing program, under policies subject to DPA 








approval. 











quantity and kinds of materials neces- 
sary. 

Big question early in February was: 
would the treeze on commercial and 
amusement building and the credit 
restrictions on housing release enough 
men and materials to carry on the de- 
fense program? Savings in materials 
from the ban on “amusement” construc- 
tion is expected to be only 4 per cent 
of the total available volume and it is 
also expected that under the fairly 
liberal rules for commercial construc- 
tion, about half of last year’s produc- 
tion of such structures actually will get 
into construction. 

Biggest claimant on building mate- 
rials and manpower is expected to be 
military construction. The Air Corps, 
because of its expansion to 95 groups, 
is expected to absorb a lot of building 
materials and labor—for air fields, 


camps, and housing. Demand for 
housing for army and navy personnel 
in camps and stations is not expected 
to be especially heavy, since both have 
facilities that were built in World War 
II and are not currently being used. 
However, docks and other military 
facilities, as well as the Air Corps ex- 
pansion noted above, are expected to 
result in 2 billion dollars worth of 
military public works by June 30, 1951. 
Another 7 billion dollars worth is ex- 
pected to get under way in the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1951. 

In spite of all of the above factors 
federal housing officials were still giving 
assurance this month that their aim 
was for 800,000 to 850,000 new housing 
units in 1951 and the NPA has given 
assurance that it will consider allocating 
sufficient materials for the home build- 
ing industry to reach that goal. 
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Businessmen 


rally to redevelopment, housing cause 


Alarmed by the nature of the organ- 
ized efforts to scuttle the nation’s hous- 
ing and redevelopment program and 
deeply concerned about its effects on 
national security, business and civic 
interests of St. Louis are calling a con- 
ference on national housing policy for 
March 19 and 20 in St. Louis. 

A conference committee had just been 
named as the JourNAL oF HovwsINc 
went to press, as listed below. Also, 
an office and staff had been established 
in the Jefferson Hotel, where the con- 
ference will be held, and program de 
tails were being worked out. 

Conference Leadership 

Heading the conference committee 
is Gale F. Johnston, president of 
the Mercantile-CCommerce Bank and 
Trust Company of St. Louis. Mr. John- 
ston was formerly a vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and still is a member of its board 
of directors. He is taking time from 
his business to organize the conference. 
Associated with him on the executive 
committee are leaders in industry, bank- 
ing, commerce, real estate, labor, and 
civic affairs. 

From among this group came a sug- 
gestion to Mayor Joseph M. Darst that 
he bring together a number of business 
leaders to discuss the feasibility of con- 
ducting such a conference. The group 
went to the mayor because under his 
leadership, teamwork has been de- 
veloped between private and public in- 
terests in St. Louis to rehabilitate the 
central core of the the city and to carry 
on extensive improvements in living 
and housing conditions. 

On the conference committee are 
members of an urban redevelopment 
corporation that was organized at the 
mayor’s suggestion to carry on opera- 
tions in rehabilitation areas. With more 
than $2 million invested in stock of 
the corporation and with comprehen- 
sive plans made to put the money to 
work for a better St. Louis, the com- 
munity’s leaders have become appre- 
hensive that the opponents of low-rent 
housing will seek to destroy their whole 
St. Louis program by getting the new 
Congress to take adverse action on the 
Housing Act of 1949. They know that 
business leaders in many other parts 
of the country are similarly concerned 
for their own localities and hence put 
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forward the idea of a businessmen’s 
housing conference. 

Acting promptly upon the sugges 
tion, Mayor Darst obtained Mr. John- 
ston’s hearty consent to head the 
conference committee. Purpose of the 
conference, according to invitations 
going to business and industrial lead 
ers, whose participation is desired, is 
to develop recommendations to the 
Congress and to the nation for a sound 
housing policy that will contribute to 
national security. The conference is 
being called to get before business 
men the truth about 
ditions and about the efforts that 
made to improve them. 
Invitations to the conference are being 
sent to chairmen of the principal hous- 
ing authorities of the country in their 
role as businessmen rather than as hous- 
ing officials. 

It will be the effort of the conference 
committee to get top flight represen 
tation from the industrial, financial, and 
commercial elements of the country. 
Speakers will be largely from private 
corporations and institutions. Emphasis 
will be put on the idea that the con 
ference is a working group with an 
objective aim. 


housing con 


are being 


The Committee 
Indicative of the nature of the sup 
port for the conference is the member- 
ship of the committee, which follows: 
Gate F. JOHNSTON 
President, Mercantile-Commerce and Trust 
Company 
ARTHUR A, BLUMEYER 
President, Bank of St. Louis 


BAD HOUSING AND BAD FAMILY RELATIONS 


Alva Myrdal in her book, Nation and Family, summarizing a num- 
ber of reports on the physical and mental effects of overcrowding in 
slum housing, says: “Generally the inevitable close relationship in small 
and great things alike, in conflicts, quarrels, and love, in singing hymns 
and playing cards, in dressing and cooking, in sleep and work is a strain 
on all. The joy in family life is difficult to sense, when privacy can never 
alternate with being together. Even if someone in the family suffers 
from ‘nerves’, intemperance, or unsocial habits, the others cannot with- 
draw. Moral contagion is facilitated. All must be shared by all; every- 
thing happening is experienced by everyone. 

“The adolescent young run perhaps the greatest risks of all. The 
lack of privacy, the impossibility of being alone or of bringing home com- 
panions will, together with the restlessness of this period of life, drive 
them to linger in parks, in streets, in eating places, and elsewhere. The 
overpopulated parental home simply makes it out of the question for 
them to devote their time to those more serious and worthy tasks about 


which they are often lectured.” 





Aucust A. Buscu 
Anheuser-Busch Company, Inc. 
Russert L. DearMont 


Counsel for Board of Trustees, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad 
THe Honorasce Bernarp DicKMANN 
Postmaster and former mayor 
Russect E. Garpner, Jr. 
Reinholdt & Bardner, brokers 
GeNERAL CiIFFoRD W. GayLorp 
President, Gaylord Container Corporation 
and Chairman, Board of Trustees, Urban 
Redevelopment Corporation. 
ALoys P. KaAurPMANN 
Attorney and former mayor 
Grorce KEMPLAND 
President, Kempland Realty Compan 
James L. PrassenBack 
President, ClO Industrial Union Council 
Evoar E. Rano 
President, International Shoe Company 
Joun Ll. Rotiines 
Executive Secretary, AFL Central Trades 
and Labor Union 


Danien F. SHEEHAN 
Vice-president, Dolan Realty Compan 
Grorce C. SmMirH 
President, St. Louis Chamber of Com 
merce 
Rosert Brookincs SMITH 
Smith, Moore & Company, broker 
De. Crarces A. THomas 
Executive Vice-president, Monsanto Chem 
ical Company 
Morton May, Jr 
General Manager, Famous-Barr Cort 
Wittiam A. McDonwnewt 
President, First National Bank of St 
Louts 
SID SALOMON 
President, Hannegan, Portnoy & Associ 
ates, insurance brokers 
Roserr E. Brake 
Attorney 
Ricuarp C, OBERMANN 


Vice president, Mercantile Commerce 
Bank & Trust Compan 
Westey J. McAret 


President, Union Electric Compan 
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BUILDERS’ PLANS 
TO BE SURVEYED 
BY HHFA, BLS 


As a basis for administration of 
housing credit controls, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics under the direction of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency soon will launch a sample 
survey of the plans of 8000 home 
builders, Richard U. Ratcliff, director 
of the division of housing research of 
HHFA, told members of the National 
Association of Home Builders at their 
meeting in Chicago in January. 

The 8000 home builders, represent- 
ing all types of operators with various 
volumes of production and in com- 
munities of different characteristics, are 
to be interviewed by trained personnel 
trom BLS every three months to de 
termine what changes they are mak- 
ing in their plans as the result of 
changing conditions and changing at- 
titudes. The information 


| . gathered 
will include past and 


prospective 
volume of production, with some data 
on the type and price class of houses; 
financing arrangements; land holding 
and site acquisition; construction loans, 
committments for construction — fi- 
nancing, and the changing require 
ments by lenders as a condition for 
providing this type of credit. 


Regulation X 

“The importance of knowing what 
builders are planning was recognized 
from the first, following the promulga- 
tion of Regulation X and the related 
credit curbs,” Mr. Ratcliff told the 
home builders. “You will remember 
that the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Housing and Home _ Finance 
Agency announced that they would 
keep close tab on the effects of the 
restrictions and would stand ready to 
make such adjustments as the facts 
warranted.” 

The funds recently allotted by the 
Bureau of the Budget for collecting 
facts on defense emergency activities, 
Mr. Ratcliff said, will result in “getting 
better and faster information on house 
building activity and on lending opera- 
tions and [we] will be better able 
to evaluate the impact of credit con- 
trols on consumer, banker and _ build- 
er.” 

Mr. Ratcliff briefly told of the re- 
sults of a recent survey by NAHB 
of its builder members: two-thirds of 
the respondents to the survey checked 
credit curbs and the possibility of fur- 
ther controls as reasons for slowing 
plans and only about one-third checked 
the building materials factor. 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(1s of January 19, 1951) 
Applications Units States 
6661 306,464 442 
117 applications for the reservation of 8225 units in urban places are no longer 
classified as active. 


“Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 

NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 

(As of January 19, 1951) 

Approved by 

Requested President 
Number 658 605 
Amount $54,083,000 
Units 302.764 285.896 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 
(As of January 19, 1951) 
Number p Units 


570 — 


255.753 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRACTS 


(As of January 19, 1951) 


Previous December 15 to January 19 Total 
Units 86,932 7046 13,978 
Projects 317 63 380 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 


PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 
(As of January 19, 1951) 


Site Approved Units Under Construction 


6 31.901 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 


(As of January 19, 1951) 


Applications 151 

Approved Units 
Reservations &4 7865 
Preliminary Loans 69 6468 
Cooperation Agreements 65 
Annual Contributions Contracts 8 542 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 


(As of January 24, 1951) 
Capital Grant 
Reservations 


Preliminary Final 


Advances Advances 





Cities 224 72 7 
Amount $173,664,973 $2,375,670 $732,788 


Source: HHFA 








FARM HOUSING 


(As of December 31, 1950) 


Borrowers 
Whose Work 
Is Under Way 


6681 $30,006,246 4259 1123 


Borrowers 
Whose Work 
Is Complete 


Applications 
Approved 


Amount of 
Approv ed Loans 





Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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1 Soaet OES Tate nas 
M.1.T. ANNOUNCES $2500 BEMIS 
FELLOWSHIP IN HOUSING RESEARCH 

Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy has announced that it will offer 
each year, beginning in 1951, an Al 
bert Farwell Bemis Foundation fellow 
ship of up to $2500 to a student for 
graduate research in housing. Accord- 
ag to the announcement, the research 
program may be concerned with any 
significant aspect of housing — from 
broad studies of needs and require 
ments to specific problems in manage- 
ment, design, procurement, produc 
tion, and marketing. The work under 
the fellowship may lead to a master’s 
or doctor's degree in appropriate 
courses, including architecture, busi- 
ness administration, city and regional 
planning, economics, engineering, soci- 
ology, and other subjects. 

Candidates will be selected on the 
basis of their qualifications and of the 
contribution that they may be ex- 
pected to make in the field. However, 
only students of exceptional scholastic 
promise will be accepted. Appli- 
cants should have a bachelor’s degree, 
or anticipate the award of one not 
later than July 1, 1951. Fellowships 
will be awarded for one year, with the 
possibility of renewal. If there are no 
suitable applicants, the award may 
be withheld, or, in unusual circum- 
stances, more than one fellowship may 
be awarded in a single year. 

Applications for a fellowship should 
be filed by March 1, 1951. Requests 
for further information or for appli- 
cation blanks should be addressed to 
Burnham Kelly, director, Albert Far- 
well Bemis Foundation, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
39, Massachusetts. 


TWO UNIVERSITIES INAUGURATE 
HOUSING RESEARCH PROGRAMS 
Two new housing research programs 
—one at Cornell University and the 
other at the University of Kansas—have 
been initiated within recent months. 
The Cornell University housing re- 
search center was officially established 
by the university trustees on October 
20, 1950. The program, directed by 
Glenn H. Beyer, professor of housing 
and design, is to be developed around 
a nucleus of housing research projects 
already in motion, such as studies of 
heating in the college of engineering 
and others concerning rural housing 
in the colleges of agriculture and home 
economics. Late last year the center 
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5-¥2 MILLION DOLLARS CHANGES HANDS 


cee 


Funds to carry the first year’s construction costs for a 2610-unit project in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico were obtained by the Municipal Housing Authority of the 
Capital of Puerto Rico on short-term notes in the amount of five and a half million 


dollars. 


Pictured above is the closing of the financing transaction between the 
authority and the Banco Popular of Puerto Rico. 


The sale of the notes is said 


to have been the largest single issue handled in Puerto Rico and local banks com- 
peted closely for the purchase. Shown above is Carlos Clausells, executive director 
of the authority, receiving a check from the president of the bank, Mr. Rafael 


Carrion (at right). 


In attendance at the presentation were the mayoress of San 


Juan, members of the authority's board of commissioners, and representatives of 
the Public Housing Administration's office in Puerto Rico. 


had four contract research proposals 
under consideration for which it was 
seeking support from foundations and 
government agencies. 

The center provides tor cooperation 
between specialists in architecture, en- 
gineering, sociology and _ psychology, 
economics, marketing and finance, pub- 
lic health, home economics, labor, city 
planning, public administration, law, 
and agriculture. 

The program is not only designed for 
basic research but to facilitate gradu 
ate study in the field of heusing. 

The housing research program at 
the University of Kansas also was in- 
augurated in the middle of October. 
It is a division of the bureau of busi- 
ness research in the school of business. 
Horace W. Harding heads up the pro- 
gram. 

Initial study in the program was an 
inventory of housing facilities in Law- 
rence, Kansas, as well as an analysis 
of these facilities and an examination 
of the housing market for new houses 
and rental units. A contemplated study 
is of housing conditions in selected 
\2nsas communities. Emphasis will 
be placed on substandard housing and 
slum areas. 


UNIVERSITIES ARE OFFERING 
EVENING HOUSING COURSES 

The Johns Hopkins University, 
Columbia University, The New School 
for Social Research, and Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology are all currently 
offering evening courses for adults in 
housing and urban planning. Credits 
toward a degree may be earned in 
each of the courses. 

Oliver C. Winston, executive direc- 
tor of the Housing Authority of Balti- 


more City, is in charge of the eve 
ning housing course at Johns Hopkins 
McCoy College. The course covers the 
history of housing, fundamental eco 
nomic and social considerations, hous 
ing conditions, relationship of housing 
to the community, public housing, 
private housing finance, urban rede 
velopment and slum clearance, cooper 
ative housing, and various other as 
pects of the housing picture. 


Columbia University offers a variety 
of day and evening courses in hous 
ing, planning, design, urban redevelop 
ment, government, administrative and 
legislative aspects of housing and plan 
ning fields, urban land use, and socio 
logical and 
housing. 


educational aspects of 
Ernest M. Fisher, professor 
of urban land economics, is director 
of the Institute for Urban Land Use 
and Housing Studies of the university. 


The spring session opened February 5. 


The New School for Social Re 
search, New York City, opened its 
public housing course on February 7 
with two series of evening lectures— 
one on housing for minority groups 
and the other on public housing ad- 
ministration. Both are sponsored by 
the Citizens’ Housing and Planning 
Council of New York and the courses 
are under the chairmanship of Charles 
Abrams, widely known author and 
lecturer in the housing field. Archi- 
tects and housers will be guest lectur- 
ers for the courses. 


First of the evening lectures in the 
Illinois Institute of Technology’s course 
in housing and city planning will open 
February 12 and will be held two 
nights a week through May 28. Three 
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semester hours credit will be given 
for those eligible either as undergradu- 
ate or graduate students. Frank Cliffe 
of the political and social science de- 
partment is in charge of the course. 
Guest lecturers are scheduled for each 
of the twice-weekly sessions. 


STUDYTOUR OF EUROPE PLANNED 
BY COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

A nine-week housing and planning 
studytour of Europe has been an- 
nounced by the planning and housing 
division of the school of architecture of 
Columbia University. The tour will 
start from New York on June 11 and 
return August 11. Ocean travel will 
be aboard the S. S. Washington. 

Itinerary will include London and vi- 
cinity, Coventry, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Edinburgh, New- 
castle, Bergen, Oslo, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Hilver- 
sum, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Brussels, 
Amiens, Reims, Paris and vicinity, and 
Le Havre. 

The course is designed as a critical 
analysis of the planning, housing, and 
special architectural types found in ur- 
ban areas of Europe. It may be taken 
for credit toward a degree. 

Travel and living expenses from New 
York and return will be $935. There 
will be a tuition fee of $20 per point 
and a university fee of $7. To assure 
reservations, applications must be ap- 
proved and a deposit of $100 made be- 
fore April 1, 1951. Additional infor- 
mation is available from Professor J. 
Marshall Miller, director, planning and 
housing division, 504 Avery, Columbia 
University, New York 27. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE MAKES 
HOUSING RECOMMENDATIONS 

Delegates to the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth made a seven-point recommen- 
dation on housing problems before it 
closed its sessions early in December. 
John Ihlder, executive director of the 
National Capital Housing Authority, 
was NAHO’s official delegate to the 
conference. 

Gist of the housing recommendation 
is: (1) maintenance of standards of 
construction; (2) full speed ahead in 
construction of 810,000 units of public 
low-rent housing; (3) development of 
a cooperative housing program for 
middle-income families; (4) consider- 
ation of families of every size and 
communities of every type in planning 
of housing; (5) support of slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment; (6) 
application of the need principle in the 
provision of defense housing; and (7) 
recognition of health, recreation, and 
social needs in housing development. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 
DOES REDEVELOPMENT STUDY 

A Twentieth Century Fund study 
of urban redevelopment, directed by 
Miles Colean, author and _ researcher 
in housing and planning, is under way 
but probably will not be published 
until some time in 1952. The study 
is aimed at an analysis of why private 
redevelopment processes have broken 


have brought about the slums; a de- 
scription and critical review of cur- 
rent local and federal urban _rede- 
velopment programs and their effec- 
tiveness. Mr. Colean is also working 
on a movie on urban redevelopment, 
being produced by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. It is expected that it will 
be released about the same time as 
Mr. Colean’s study. Mrs. Herman 
Ruth is assisting Mr. Colean (see De- 
cember JournaL, page 410). 


NEW YORK VETERANS CO-OP GETS 
HALF-MILLION DOLLAR REFUND 
Some 800 families living in Bell 
Park Gardens in New York City, state 
sponsored housing cooperative for vet- 
erans, received a refund of $549,387.19 
at Christmas time. The refund was 
possible because of a_profit-limitation 
clause in the construction contract, 
State Housing Commissioner Herman 
T. Stichman said. Mr. Stichman said 
the savings returned to the mutual 
home owners were equivalent to a 
16 per cent reduction of carrying 
charges over a five-year period. 





HOUSING AT SAMPSON, NEW YORK 
TURNED OVER TO STATE PARK 

Navy barracks and cottages that 
were converted after World War Il 
to a state emergency college at Samp- 
son, New York, by the State Division 
of Housing have been signed over 
to the New York State Council of 
Parks for development as a new state 
park. Involved in the transfer were 
670 apartments, 5580 dormitory units, 
classrooms, laboratories, offices, a cafe- 
teria, a library. The housing facili- 
ties that the state had made out of 
the former naval barracks will be used 
to accommodate vacationers in the 
park, State Housing Commissioner 
Herman T. Stichman said. The former 
navy facilities were used for an emer- 
gency college providing a two-year 
course. Some of the former naval ware 
house space has also been used for the 
storage of surplus wheat. 


HALIFAX HOUSING PROBLEMS 
UNDER STUDY BY UNIVERSITY 

The Institute of Public Affairs at 
Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia, 
has undertaken a study of local govern- 
ment and housing in Halifax con- 
cerned primarily with housing for 
low- and middle-income families as 
provided under private or public 
auspices for rental or purchase. The 
research is jointly sponsored by the 
city of Halifax, the province of Nova 
Scotia, and the federal housing agency, 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration. 





LONDON PROFESSOR VIEWS WORCESTER’S PLANS 





Professor William C. Holford of the Universities of London and Liverpool 
(pictured extreme left above) was in this country late last year as a visiting pro- 
fessor of city and town planning at Harvard University. Harold Robinson, then 
director of the Massachusetts State Housing Board, arranged for Professor Holford 
to meet with the commissioners of the Worcester Housing Authority to discuss their 
“Great Brook Valley”’ plan of combined public and private redevelopment (see April 
1950 Journal, page 124). The above picture was taken during the meeting and 
shows, left to right, Professor Holford, Authority Chairman Raymond P. Harold, 
Authority Commissioners Joseph Gentile and Samuel Donnelly, Mr. Robinson, Com- 
missioner Timothy Fleming, and Mr. Zettick of the authority's staff. 
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“Breckenridge ”’ 


is new canned campaign focus 


Two months ago Breckenridge, 
Texas, a town of about 8000 inhabitants 
in the north central part of the state, 
held no greater claim to housing fame 
than any of hundreds of other com- 
munities throughout the country. To- 
day its name has become the symbol 
of the newest gimmick in the home 
builders “kit” of ideas to kill public 
housing across the board. 

The gimmick is use of the defense 
needs of the country as a weapon to 
force housing authorities to turn back 
loan funds to the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and abandon all attempts 
to continue a low-rent housing program 
—on the theory that to go ahead would 
be to squander national resources on a 


non-essential program. The Housing 
Authority of Breckenridge made just 
such a move late last year and immed 
iately became the apple of the eye of 
the state home builders association and 
has since shot into national home build 
er favor. The official statement of policy 
adopted by the members of the National 
Association of Home Builders when 
they met in Chicago late in January 
saluted Breckenridge in these terms: 
“We commend to the attention of 
American citizens the action of the 
Public Housing Authority of the City 
of Breckenridge, Texas, which returned 
to the Federal Treasury $3/4 million 
previously allocated to that city for 
seventy-five housing units . . .” 


The home builders quoted the Breck 
enridge resolution in its policy statement 
and called upon Congress to suspend, 
for the duration of the emergency, the 
public housing program. “At a time 
when the American taxpayer faces the 
burden of a huge defense effort our 
economy cannot afford the expensive, 
nonproductive luxury of subsidized 
public housing . . .” 

As a result of this kind of propaganda 
both St. Louis and San Antonio have 
recently received home builder pro 
posals to follow the Breckenridge lead. 
In rejecting the idea, the following 
statements were made by Mayor Joseph 
Darst of St. Louis and the chairman of 


the Housing Authority of San Antonio. 





THE SAN ANTONIO ANSWER 


In answer to the San Antonio Taxpayers League’s resolu- 
tion asking the Housing Authority of the City of San 
Antonio to “follow the exemplary leadership of the City 
of Breckenridge, Texas by returning to the Federal Govern- 
ment the allocations which have been made for ad- 
ditional public housing in San Antonio . . .,” the authority's 
chairman, William Sinkin said: 

“l—If national defense is the issue, there could be no 
preparation more valuable than to increase the housing 
inventory of this city at all levels in order to be in a position 
to care for expanded or new military installations or war 
plants. Private builders, as well as ourselves, recognize that 
this is a defense area and have publicly stated that in all 
probability there will be no cuts in housing construction 
here. We can do no less than make as much contribution 
as we can to the defense effort. The experience in this 
country both in World War I and II has been that housing 
in a very real sense is an essential war activity and has been 
so recognized by both military and civilian authorities . . . 
To wilfully halt any program at this time that can make a 
direct contribution to the war effort, while at the same timé 
maintaining or improving community standards, would be 
shortsighted if not unpatriotic. 

“The Housing Board feels that this use of our new project, 
should it become necessary for defense purposes, is far 
superior to housing families in unhealthful trailer develop- 
ments, which are a blotch on the face of the community, 
costly to maintain and a complete loss when the emergency 
is over. 

“We recommend that we plan now for maintaining decent 
standards even in an emergency. It is recognized that private 
builders should, and undoubtedly will in this emergency, 
as in the last, provide to the maximum of their ability the 
housing needs for defense. The public housing program 
would, and should, be utilized to fill the gaps and forestall 

(Continued column one, page 50) 
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THE ST. LOUIS ANSWER 


Mayor Darst, a former real estate man, in answer to a 
letter sent by the Home Builders’ Association of Greater 
St. Louis asking the St. Louis Housing Authority to follow 
the Breckenridge lead, termed the Breckenridge action “a 
substantial disservice to our entire security effort,” and said 
that in his opinion “the City of Breckenridge had been per- 
suaded to make a tragic mistake.” His letter stated: 

“You are aware of the all-out attack that is being made 
in Texas by opponents of low-rent housing. In Breckenridge 
they persuaded local officials that it would be a patriotic 
gesture to refuse the funds already allocated, although not 
disbursed. That action has been broadcast throughout the 
nation. Your telegram states that it is a ‘meritorious cam 
paign.’ Obviously the ‘campaign’ is one to destroy the public 
low-rent housing program in the nation. It did not originate 
in Breckenridge, Texas 

“By this action [Breckenridge’s turnback of funds| the 
families that would have been permitted decent homes have 
been relegated to continued slum life. I’m thinking of the 
children as I write this—children who may be called upon 
to fight world aggression. | believe that. the first training 
for fighting world aggression springs from the background 
of a country so strong spiritually, economically and physically 
that our young people know from their own home lives 
how great is the democracy for which they fight. I believe 
that is true for those who are not blessed with an abundance 
of this world’s goods, as well as those who are. In my 
opinion, by turning its back on helping families from the 
slums and by perpetuating the evils of slum life, the action 
of the Housing Authority of Breckenridge has weakened 
our home front by just that much and results in a substantial 
disservice to our entire security effort. 

“As for releasing funds to be spent in fighting world 
aggression, that statement is not substantiated by fact 
the housing authorized for Breckenridge will be built in 

(Continued column two, page 50) 
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PHILLIPSBURG BREAKS GROUND 





rims 


Ground was broken for a 150-unit low-rental housing 
development for the Town of Phillipsburg, New Jersey, 
on January 16. The project, which is being built by the 
Housing Authority of the Town of Phillipsburg under 
the federal Housing Act of 1949, will be an annex to 
a permanent war housing project, Heckman Terrace, built 
in 1942. Pictured above, left, is an architect's rendering 
of the row houses to be built: 4-2, 5-2, and 6-12 
room apartments. Buildings are to be flat roofed, brick 
veneer for first story, white asbestos shingles for second 
story, with a central oil-fired hot water heating system. 


Pictured above, right, is an over-all view of the site 
plan. Site is 17 acres in size—-13 per cent occupied 
by buildings. 


The original Heckman Terrace buildings were of 
cinder block construction, with pitched roofs and in- 
dividual heating plants. It was the subject of a 1946 
housing movie that dramatized a vigorous community 
activities program and excellent maintenance of grounds 
and units. 


Architects and engineers for the new annex are Kelly 
& Gruzen of New York City. 





FOR ITS FIRST LOW-RENT PROJECT 





Digging in with six silver spades at the groundbreaking 
ceremony are left to right: Mrs. Marion K. Koleser, executive 
director of the authority; Edward Brill, authority commissioner; 
the Right Reverend Monsignor William J. Lannary; John A 
Kervick, director of the New York field office of the Public 
Housing Administration; state senator Robert B. Meyner; Ray 
M. Weiss, chairman of the authority; Mayor Vernon D. Best. 





SAN ANTONIO—( Continued from page 49) 

public expenditures for make-shift housing. Those who ad- 
vocate something less than our best effort must face the 
charge of substituting individual interests for the nation’s 
welfare in time of grave emergency. 

“2—Only a national agency knowing governmental needs 
with respect to overall defense can determine in what areas 
expenses should be cut and at what time, whether such ex- 
penditures be in the field of housing, highway allocations, 
hospital and public health programs, farm support programs, 
airline and airport subsidies and assistance, educational 
grants, FHA and similar federal insurance plans, social 
security and other aids now being used in San Antonio. 
Inasmuch as the League’s President has publicly appeared 
against low rent housing in the past on quite different 
grounds, the validity of its present stand is subject to serious 
speculation on whether the national emergency is being used 
as an excuse for further attack. The Housing Authority 
respectfully requests the League to reveal recommendations 
for cutbacks in other fields as of this date or whether it has 
singled out the low rent housing program. 

“We do not believe that any individual organization in 
any city is better equipped to decide what curtailments are 
necessary than the President of the United States and the 
national agencies charged with this responsibility 

“3—Funds appropriated by Congress for a specific pur- 
pose cannot by action of any local community go to other 
federal uses unless and until Congress so legislates . . . 

“4—Until such time as the Taxpayers League requests 
that expenditures for all housing be curtailed because of the 
national emergency, we do not consider it valid to deprive 
only low income families of needed shelter. This is not 
in keeping with the American sense of fair play nor does 
it reveal an interest in the general good of the community.” 
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ST. LOUIS—( Continued from page +9) 
other cities where it is recognized that to strengthen family 
life in America is to make democracy real. 

In public low-rent housing we are seeking to 
[provide homes] for families whose incomes are in the 
lowest income brackets for whom you and I and others 
in the home building and real estate professions cannot 
possibly provide decent shelter. In seeking that objective 
we have our mutual social aims. In low-rent housing, as 
a public official, | have the additional incentive of attempting 
to reduce the excessive tax burdens in health, fire. police 
and other welfare costs caused by diseased housing. We are 
seeking to strengthen the social, spiritual, economic and 
physical life of our city. 

“In answer to your question, let me say that in my 
opinion the City of Breckenridge has been persuaded to 
make a tragic mistake. The plans of the St. Louis Housing 
Authority as carried through to completion will, I know, 
provide a bulwark against the incursion of any foreign 
‘ism’, strengthen family life, and add to the soundest pos- 
sible kind of defense of our American way of life . . .” 


Papers Back Mayor 
Both the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the St. Louts Star- 


Times commented editorially on Mayor Darst’s answer. 
The Post-Dispatch said: “Mayor Darst is a real estate man 
himself, but he does not swallow the real estate lobby’s un- 
remitting propaganda against public housing . . . National 
detense is simply the latest stick with which the real estate 
lobby hopes to kill the program of federal aid for slum 
clearance and the construction of low-rent housing.” 

Said the Star-Times: “Those were remarkably wise words 
Mayor Darst used in turning back an effort to have St. 
Louis abandon. its public housing program now. . .” 
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Referendum 


is issue in three cities, many states 





In the cities of Chicago, Milwaukee, names on the referendum petition (see Mayor Frank Zeidler of Milwaukee 
and Roanoke—and in the states of December 1950 Journat, page 435) got harged opponents of public housing 
Illinois, Indiana. Nebraska. Wisconsin. some 85,000 signatures on the petition in the referendum battle that is in 
Minnesota, Georgia, and Texas — a betore the January 15 deadline. How full swing in Milwaukee. Anti-public 
housing referendum is a current issue, ever, election commissioners had ad housers are gathering petitioners nanes 
or is expected to become a future one. vised that 520,000 were needed to get to get the public housing questior 

the question on the April 3 mayoral bal on the April 3 ballot (see December 
on neneiiiaes saepeaaae lot. The taxpayers group was continu 1950 JournaL, page 427). As of Febru 

Tin aed entene talien's tease to hill ing to collect names on the petitions ary 3, however, petitions had not 
off the public housing program through in the event the legislature extended been hled with the city clerk 
the states (see January JourNat, page 9) the time limit or reduced the number The referendum question re ad 
got under way last month as soon as of names required. Be it resolved: That unless the ele 
legislatures began to open for business tors of the city a Milwaukee shall 
in the 44 states where sessions are MILWAUKEE OPPONENTS CATHER give their approval Dy referendum, the 
scheduled this year. Bills had already NAMES FOR REFERENDUM PETITION city of Milwaukee shall not construct 
been introduced in Indiana and Ne “You have begun a campaign to any additional housing projects whict 
braska as the JoURNAL went to press place a weasel worded reterendun ire not subject to general property 
and were expected in Illinois (see Chri- question on the ballot at the next elec taxes af the same rate as privately 
cago item below), Wisconsin, Minne tion. It is designed to impede Milwau owned property, and shall not author 
sota, Georgia, and Texas. kee’s progress and redevelopment . . .. Continued column one, page 52 


Proposition being made to the states 
is that they enact laws requiring local 





referenda on every public housing proj 
ect scheduled for construction—after 
the pattern of the California constitu 
tional amendment approved last year 
(see November 1950 Journat, page 
395). 


CHICAGO PETITION FAILS — BUT 
OPPOSITION HAS NEW IDEAS 

Failing to get the required half mil 
lion names on a petition for a referen 
dum on public housing in Chicago by 
the January 15 deadline, anti-public 
housers were carrying their fight to 
the state legislature in an attempt to 
get both the deadline for petitioners’ 
names extended and the number of 
names required reduced. 

Following the lead of the home build- 
ers and realtors in other states, Chicago 
opponents of public housing also late 
in January announced that they would 
introduce into the legislature a bill that 
would call for a city-wide referendum 
at a general election before the Chicago 
Housing Authority could start public 
housing projects. Senator Arthur Lar- 
son of Chicago, who was to introduce 
the measure, also said he was consider- 
ing an amendment to the bill for a 
“local option”—or ward referendum— 
clause. Larson said the residents of a 
ward should be allowed to say whether 
they want a housing project in their 
midst, on the same basis that, under 
a Chicago local option law, the sale 
of liquor can be forbidden in a precinct. 

The taxpayers referendum council 


that was making the all-out drive for MONARCH OF ALL HE SURVEYS! 
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ize the Housing Authority of the City 
of Milwaukee to do so.” 

Meanwhile, the taxpayers referen- 
dum group that is pushing the vote 
was using paid advertisements in the 
local papers and circulating flyers such 
as the one pictured on page 51. The 
flyer from which the pictured cartoon 
was taken, showing Richard W. E. Per- 
rin, executive director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Milwaukee, 
says, “The Milwaukee Housing Au- 
thority now controls nearly $27,000,000 
worth of socialized public housing. 
The people approved only $3,500,000 
worth in 1948 No wonder ‘Boss 
Perrin’ doesn’t want a referendum.” 

In another flyer cartoon Mr. Perrin 
is pictured as a giant astride “public 
housing” with the caption, “You may 
NOT vote on Public Housing!” 

The advertisement that appeared in 
both local papers during the campaign 
to get petition signatures declared 
that public housing tenants get a 
“sop” of $30.58 per month per tenant. 
“They can earn up to $4700 per year 
and get this free rent. HOW MUCH 
DO YOU EARN?” 

The so-called public housing refer- 
endum committee late in February 
was under fire for failure to register 
under the state corrupt practices statute. 
A petition for a Johp Doe investiga- 
tion of the activities of the anti-public 
housing group charged that the com- 
mittee had failed to register with the 
county clerk. Under the state statute, 
any organization that advertises for or 
against governmental action or policy 
is required to register, give its name, 
names and addresses of its officers, 
source of its income, and the way it 
expects to spend the money. before 
contributions are received or money 
spent. The anti-public housing group 
had not registered. 


ROANOKE VOTE LOST — BUT 
PROGRAM NOT YET STOPPED 
Although 5009 Roanoke voters regis- 
tered their disapproval of the coopera- 
tion agreement between the city and 
the housing authority and only 1892 
voted for it in an advisory referendum 
on January 9, the cooperation agreement 
had not been cancelled in mid-January. 
The housing authority cooperation 
agreement had been passed before an 
election that changed the make-up of 
the city council into an anti-public hous- 
ing body. The housing authority had 
already acquired the site for the pro- 
posed 900 unit project and the con- 
struction bid had been approved by 
PHA before the referendum forced by 
the new city council was held. The 
contract on the project was to be 
awarded about the middle of January. 
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SEVEN STATES WILL CONSIDER 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT LAWS 


At least seven state legislatures during 
their 1951 sessions are expected to con- 
sider urban redevelopment laws—either 
as new enabling legislation or as per- 
fecting amendments to present laws. 

Arizona, Maine, West Virginia, 
Washington, and Nebraska are among 
the 20 states that do not have urban 
redevelopment legislation and that are 
drawing up bills for consideration. Mis- 
souri and Indiana probably will con- 
sider amendments to their present laws. 


Maine—The Portland, Maine, city 
council has approved a draft of an 
urban redevelopment bill that would 
permit Maine municipalities to partici- 
pate in the federal urban redevelopment 
program. Portland already has $395,000 
in federal funds reserved for it for re- 
development but the funds can not be 
advanced to the city until the state 
passes appropriate legislation. In 1949 
the state legislature considered a com- 
bined public housing-urban redevelop- 
ment bill but before it was passed the 
urban redevelopment provisions were 
deleted. 

The bill proposed by the Portland city 
council would permit towns and cities 
to undertake redevelopment programs 
if the citizens wanted them. Before a 
program could be started, the city 
council or the annual town meeting 
would have to pass a resolution declar- 
ing that slum or blighted areas exist 
in the community and that redevelop- 
ment is in the public interest. Under 
the proposed bill, a five-member au- 
thority would be named by the city 
council and the council would be re- 
quired to give its approval at a num- 
ber of key points in the process of the 
redevelopment program. 


West Virginia—In his message to the 
West Virginia legislature, Governor 
Okey L. Patteson recommended the 
enactment of enabling legislation that 
would make it possible for municipali- 
ties to participate in the federal urban 
redevelopment program. It is expected 
that legislation will be introduced dur- 
ing the current session, which opened 
January 10. 


Nebraska—In Omaha, Mayor Glen 
Cunningham announced recently that 
enabling legislation for urban redevelop- 
ment is being drafted for submission to 
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the Nebraska legislature—legislation 
that would permit Omaha to get federal 
funds. 

Such funds—$1.3 million—have al- 
ready been reserved for Omaha but, 
as in Portland, the funds can not be 
advanced until enabling legislation is 
passed The bill that is being drafted 
is an amendment to the state public 
housing enabling law. Mayor Cunning- 
ham said he believes that the Omaha 
housing authority is the logical agency 
to handle the slum clearance work. 


Washington—A_ so-called “model” 
bill for urban redevelopment legisla- 
tion is being drawn up for Washington 
for presentation to the state legislature, 
which opened its 1951 session on Jan- 
uary 8. The Seattle chamber of com- 
merce and municipal league have also 
drawn up an urban redevelopment bill. 


Arizona—In Phoenix and elsewhere 
in Arizona business men and others 
have interested themselves in seeing 
that urban redevelopment legislation 
is considered by the legislature, which 
convened January 8. 


Indiana—Although Indiana has a 
state urban redevelopment enabling law 
that is applicable to Indianapolis only, 
it does not permit Indianapolis to bor- 
row or use federal funds to assist in 
purchasing slum property and prepar- 
ing it for sale. A bill to permit use of 
federal funds, sponsored by the Indi- 
anapolis Redevelopment Commission, 
has been drawn up and will be intro- 
duced to the legislature. Federal funds 
of $2,676,000 have been reserved for 
Indianapolis but can not yet be turned 
over to the redevelopment commission. 


Missouri—Only St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Missouri (constitutional charter 
cities) are eligible under the present 
Missouri redevelopment law to partici 
pate in urban redevelopment. How- 
ever, it is expected that legislation will 
be introduced during the 1951 session 
that will liberalize the provisions and 
extend the law to cover other cities in 
the state (see December 1950 JourNnat, 
page 428). 


STATE LEGISLATURES GET 
VARIETY OF HOUSING BILLS 

In at least eight states, 1951 
legislatures will consider housing bills 
on a variety of subjects—defense hous- 
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ing, zoning, public housing, and state a 
housing programs. 


Nebraska—Although at present only 





first class cities in Nebraska can take ; =o : ¥ 
over and operate federally-built war ; j 
housing projects, a bill introduced in PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
the present session of the legislature 195 
would permit second class cities to take Decemb 950 ina 78,30 
over such projects. A number of cities pame ts Gee ee See cay Se Seer 
in the state have asked to have proj- 
ects turned over to them, under the DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW eee RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
war housing disposal program, but a $1 on =< - 
under the present state law it appears Siest 12 month "12841 million 8.649 milli 
to be illegal. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
New York—Pending in the New (Total two- and multi-family) 
York state legislature is a bill that September 1950 September 194 
would require all plans for federal, -ecagpenied . 19,800 25.200 
state, or city aided housing projects to 7 Soe te ote ee: ee 
include provisions for adequate school 
facilities for children in the projects ag a —_ _ a First 12 
and for parking facilities for housing 1950 months 1950 1949 nonths 1949 
project tenants. A Manhattan assem- Private 80.200 1.353.000 77,000 988,800 
blyman, who introduced the bill, said Public 14,800 42,600 1,300 36,300 
it would apply only to new housing. Total 95,000 1,395,600 _ 928-300. ace 1,025,100 
Wyoming—An enabling act for low- URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
rent public housing in Wyoming has Annual 1950 Annual 1949 
been introduced into the state legisla- Urban 827,000 (preliminary ) 588 800 
ture by Senator Frank Thomas of Lara- ogee oe 369,000 (preliminary) aieee 
mie. Wyoming is one of the five states ai ra nes i le Oe 
that does not have low-rent enabling . : : 
legislation (Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTCACES RECORDED 
and Utah are the other four). “So much (In amounts — or less) 
interest in this matter has developed iat — —o 
throughout the state, especially since sg 9 2.798.729 2 260) 2 
the special session of 1950,” Senator Site Siainihies “ne 4 aoa a ts oh 5 Sabie 
. “ e . uring ovembcr, nome mortgag insurance under Ail tic Na written on 
Thomas said, that [ feel the bill has 32,167 loans—covering 33,144 units. Also during November, a total of 53,539 Gl 
a good chance of passing at this ses- home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. Of these, 41,949 loans 
sion.” Senator Thomas reported that were secured by first mortgages. 
there was support for the bill from cons: ee See, a eee ae See 
such cities as Casper, Sheridan, Rock - 
Springs, Laramie, and Cheyenne. — AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGACES 
(Recorded in amount | pe Ht r less 
Minnesota—Stuart Rothman, direc- ee $ 1.45707 . ; 
tor of the Minnesota division of hous- Rice 18 unanel "14.858 sg 
ing and redevelopment, has recom- Source: Home Lean Bank 
mended that the legislature consider LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
qualifying the state and selected cities (Under Titles 1, VI and VII 
to take part in any forthcoming federal First 12 First 12 
defense housing program. Mr. Roth- December 1950 months 1950 December 1949 months 1949 
man said that such legislation will Number of projects me. : 1,030 : : 133 186 
“carry out the policy of Governor e app Lieve Pe. 5 SO ans eneant $1,014. aioe 
Luther Youngdahl to provide the ful- ee , "Source: Federal Housing A 
lest cooperation with federal defense sagas 
activities during the emergency.” AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(includes earnings | off-site labor and (tapor nm put nstruction 
Wisconsin—Three Wisconsin assem- ee ae $2.10 $1947 
blymen have already introduced into First 11 months average 2.02 1.95 
the state legislature a bill that would Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
liberalize the terms of the state veterans haw: " 
housing program. The new bill would INDEX OF tame 7 — OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
raise the individual veterans housing — ae 194 
loan limit from $2000 to $3500 and on $221.5 $190.4 
permit loans on homes costing up to First 12 months average 206.1 193.4 
(Continued column one, page 64) Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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For rent today... for sale eventually 


SMITHACRES — TOWN OF SEYMOUR, CONNECTICUT 


veterans housing built under state moderate-rental program 


BUILT BY: Housing Authority of the Town of Seymour 
ARCHITECT: Carl R. Blanchard, Jr., New Haven 

















11 single family units . . . 8 units in duplex buildings 


“In building these houses, we were looking ahead to the day when they will have to be disposed of 
and it is for this reason that we built mostly one-family houses. Row houses are almost non-existent 
in Seymour and many people here own their own homes.” 


A. J. Shermer, Secretary of the Authority 




















- BED ROOM 2 | "7s ‘cae COSTS: 
4! Total development cost — 
t , $215,000 (including cost of 
land, architect's fee, engi- 
— = neering costs, maps, etc.) 
— Per unit cost — average con- 
‘ a struction cost: $9789 


Land cost—$900 per acre 






UNIT SIZES: 
















































Five single family units—four 

his, 2 eee 
lew | : = aie Six single family units—five 
rooms 


FLOOR PLAN FOR FIVE-ROOM SINGLE FAMILY UNIT PICTURED 


OPPOSITE PAGE, MIDDLE LEFT Eight units in duplex buildings 


—four rooms 






THE SITE: 
Each lot 65 foot frontage, 170 
to 190 feet deep 















RENTS: 
Four room, duplex—$37.00 
































Four room, single family— 
5 $40.00 
’ Five room, single family— 
= $45.00 








The Town of Seymour has voted 
to collect no taxes on these houses 
(the only town in the state to 
take such action) — which con- 
tributes to the low rentals listed 
above 















EQUIPMENT: 
Sanitation — individual septic 
tanks 








Heating — individual forced 

warm air furnaces, oil fired 
(All houses except four- 
room single family units 
have full basements) 








SEO ROOM 2 
o-oxn2-@ 







Hot water tanks — General 
Electric, 52 gallon capacity 
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uruity, FLOOR PLAN FOR FOUR-ROOM 
SINGLE FAMILY UNIT PICTURED 


ON OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP LEFT 
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As this column is being written, the 
Senate and House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees are conducting hear- 
ings on S. 349, the administration’s 
bill for housing and community facili- 
ties under our defense program for 
1951 (see page 42). 

The bill is largely an extension of 
FHA aids to private housing and it is 
apparently the hope of Housing and 
Home Finance Agency officials, who 
prepared the bill, that almost the en- 
tire job can and will be done by private 
enterprise. Of course, this goal is highly 
desirable and we certainly join agency 
officials in the hope that no federally 
owned housing will be necessary. How- 
ever, in out-of-the-way areas and in 
areas where no private interest is shown 
in doing the job, it may be necessary 
to use direct federal’ construction in 
order to meet the housing needs of 
defense industries and military bases. 

Public Housing 

To meet such cases, a section on pub- 
lic housing has been included in S. 349 
and under this section the adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency is given broad powers 
—these powers being generally along 
the lines of those contained in the 
Lanham Act, as used in World War II. 
Under the terms of the bill as intro- 
duced, the administrator would appear 
to have the right to make use of local 
housing authorities either in the con- 
struction of these projects or in their 
management, although there is nothing 
in the bill that would require such 
procedure. It is encouraging to note, 
however, that HHFA Administrator 
Foley has made clear his position re- 
garding local housing authorities in 
recent weeks, expressing satisfaction 
with the job done during World War 
II and indicating his intention of using 
local authority facilities wherever avail- 
able, reserving at the same time the 
right to do otherwise, should local 
circumstances so justify. 
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The bill as introduced does not re- 
quire use of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration for the construction or 
management of publicly built housing, 
although it would appear to permit 
such use should the administrator 
deem it advisable. According to re- 
ports that have come to me, Mr. Foley 
has not indicated his position in this 
respect. 

Local Authorities’ Role 

Good economy and good public re- 
lations both demand the use of local 
housing authorities for the defense 
housing job wherever they are avail- 
able and operating with the normal 
degree of efficiency. With their knowl- 
edge of local conditions, and with the 
technical and clerical manpower at their 
disposal, it would certainly be unwise 
to tie up other necessary government 
personnel and leave such local talent 
unused. Local authorities generally 
would be willing to step in and do 
the same good job that was done during 
World War II. 

There has been some concern among 
both local authorities and government 
officials over the fact that local author- 
ity participation in the previous war 
program caused the public in many 
instances to regard war housing and 
low-rent housing as one and the same, 
all bearing the label “public housing.” 
I have shared this concern as deeply 
as anyone, for this misconception was 
aided and abetted by opposition groups 
who had previously been unable to find 
much to criticize in the permanent 
program—but who had a field day with 
temporaries. However, any attempt to 
separate the two at this late date would 
be a grave error. In the first place, 
the damage is already done and, re- 
gardless of how any new program 
might be operated, the label “public 
housing” will stick tightly to all housing 
built or operated with public funds, 
regardless of handling or operating 
agents, and it seems to me our primary 


duty in this respect is to guarantee 
economy in construction and operation. 

Incidentally, there has been a grow- 
ing tendency in recent months for the 
general public to hang the public hous- 
ing tag on FHA just as surely as it 
marks local authority programs. FHA 
financing has been handled along lines 
that make it difficult for anyone ex- 
cept substantial home builders to de- 
velop so-called private projects and 
the net result has usually been practi- 
cally a 100 per cent guarantee, though 
ostensibly 85 per cent, and there ap- 
pears to be merit to the general as- 
sumption that these projects not only 
have been made possible by the com- 
mitment of public funds, but that the 
federal government still has a consider- 
able stake in them. 


PHA’s Obligation 


As to the position of PHA in the 
defense program, it should certainly 
follow that the agency has the same 
general obligation to pitch in and help 
that the local authority has so willingly 
assumed. Trained planning, technical, 
and construction men are quickly avail- 
able among PHA personnel and it fol- 
lows that if public defense housing is 
to be built, the peacetime public hous- 
ing program must be examined and 
found to be essential in each locality 
where it has been programmed or it 
must be foregone until there is no war. 

Since much of the low-rent housing 
already started will be essential for de- 
fense, PHA construction and develop- 
ment personnel will be needed to con- 
tinue this job. It follows that this same 
personnel should be implemented and 
given the tremendous responsibility of 
turning out the defense program, rather 
than have HHFA go through the vast 
expense of setting up new machinery 
and then accumulating and training 
new personnel—thus losing both time 
and money to duplicate an existing 
agency. 

Also, it seems obvious to me that the 
very nature of our civil service system 
would cause a general movement of 
technical men from one agency to the 
other in the event of creation of a new 
group, causing new waste and delay 
in the old agency as well as general 
confusion everywhere. It is to be hoped 
the Public Housing Administration will 
be streamlined to handle the new job 
and thereby encourage the greatest pos- 
sible speed and economy in the execu- 
tion of our defense program. 

This entire question points up once 
again the need for unity. In peace or at 
war, in housing or in any other work, 
in unity there is strength. 


L. Walter Henslee 
February 1951 
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Construction Cost Conferences — 
What Did They Achieve? 


With the conclusion of a meeting in 
Detroit on January 24, the 11 sessions 
on “Planning, Design, and Construction 
for Economy” sponsored jointly by the 
Public Housing Administration and 
the National Association of Housing 
Officials had been held in all of the 
cities in which PHA field offices are 
located. Each of the sessions was 
attended either by PHA Commissioner 
John Taylor Egan or First Assistant 
Commissioner Warren Vinton and ‘y 
one of the members of the NAHO 
Special Committee on Cost Conferences, 
which consisted of Lawrence Cox of 
Norfolk, Finley Vinson of Little Rock, 
and myself, as chairman. Only excep- 
tions to this attendance pattern were 
that in San Francisco the NAHO com- 
mittee was represented by Jess N. Swan- 
son of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Los Angeles and in Seattle, by 
Charles Ross of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Seattle. 

Worth Doing 


All of the sessions represented a most 
sincere effort on the part of NAHO 
and PHA to cooperate in an effort to 
produce economical public housing 
projects without unnecessarily lowering 
standards or flagrantly violating local 
customs or local preferences. The 
NAHO committee feels that PHA 


has put a tremendous amount of work 





Pictured above are scenes from the PHA-NAHO cost con- 
ference in Richmond, Virginia on January 18. The picture at 
left is a view of the speakers’ platform, with the director of the 
PHA Richmond field office, A. R. Hanson, at the microphone— 
flanked at the far left by NAHO committee member Lawrence 
M. Cox and by PHA Commissioner John Taylor Egan; at the 
right, PHA Assistant Commissioner for Operations for the Rich- 


mond area, John P. Broome. 
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OLIVER C. WINSTON 


Chairman, Special NAHO Committee 
on Cost Conferences 





into the sessions and that, in view ol 
the obstacles and difficulties with which 
we are all now faced, the meetings 
have made a worthwhile contribution 
to the public housing program. 

As a general appraisal of these “Econ 
omy Sessions,” the committee feels 
that they have been thoroughly worth- 
while if only to give added emphasis 
to the importance of approaching, from 
the very beginning, the design of pub 
lic housing projects from an economy 
viewpoint. If the sessions have resulted 
in putting across the idea that “econ- 
omy” is not necessarily concomitant 
with poor, barren, and unattractive de 
sign and that simplicity in design, con- 
ceived at the very beginning and exe- 
cuted with architectural skill, can result 
in attractive and livable projects, the 
time, money, and effort spent on these 
sessions have been well invested. 

As was explained time and time 
again during these sessions, it was not 
the purpose of PHA, either in its “blue 
book” (the name by which the PHA 
text book for the sessions soon became 
known) or during the sessions, to direct 
or dictate to local authorities all the 


the operation of the public housing program. 
of the PHA central office staff who attended the meeting are 
shown in the front row, left to right: Gilbert L. Rodier, Morris 


specifics of design and economy—but 
it was the purpose of the meetings to 
create, where necessary, in the minds 
of local authorities and their architects 
a consciousness ol the importance ol 
economy and a concept and approach 
to public housing design that would 
produce much more satisfactory results 
as a positive rather than a_ negative 
force. I am sure some of the architects 
and local authorities have somewhat 
resented in some of their past experi 
ences the efforts of PHA to decide in 
what specific ways economies were to 
effected. The architects and local au- 
thorities seemed to feel they could meet 
the demands of economy without being 
told how to do so at every step. If 
these sessions developed or expanded 
such resentments and threw out a new 
challenge, perhaps that is all to the 
good. 


Dollar Limits? 


One of the chief concerns of most 
local authorities at the sessions—and 
one that was brought up at prac 
tically all of them—was that of dollar 
limits on development cost different 
from those established by the Housing 
Act of 1949. In response to questions 
from the floor, both Mr. Egan and Mr. 
Vinton stated that the PHA central 
office had established no dollar limits 
either nationally or regionally for the 





The picture above shows a portion of the audience. 
All of the architects representing authorities in the Richmond 
area were in attendance—plus a number of Virginia architects 
not yet at work in the field, who came to get an insight into 


Four members 


Trotter, Alexander Hassan, and Frank Zofie. 
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purpose of approving development pro- 
grams—and that no PHA field office 
was authorized to use any specific dollar 
figures for considering or approving 
development programs. They stated 
that in the review and approval or 
disapproval of development programs, 
each project was being—and would be 
—considered on its own merits. 

One of the principal outcomes of 
the sessions—which stood out in a glar- 
ing way—was the need for more under- 
standing, more unity of purpose, and 
consistency in interpretation between 
the PHA central office and the PHA 
field offices, as well as the need for 
more exercise of judgment at the field 
office level in lieu of having all local 
housing authorities handled there 
through administrative edict, passed on 
in second-hand form from the central 
office. Quite a number of the local 
authorities and architects attending the 
sessions wondered who was going to 
answer questions and make decisions 
after the central office troupe left town. 

It will not be possible, of course, 
to judge the actual results of these con- 
ferences for several months. However, 
the NAHO committee intends to con 
tinue its cooperation with PHA in an 
effort to produce more economically 
designed projects and is considering a 
practical plan for following up the 
work that was begun at these first 
sessions throughout the country. 


NAHO’s Views 

The NAHO view of the cost ques- 
tion is perhaps best exemplified in 
the opening remarks that I, as the 
NAHO Cost Conference Committee 
chairman, made at each of the sessions 
I attended —a statement approved by 
the NAHO Board of Governors at its 
December 11 meeting. Excerpts from 
the statement follow. 

“The public housing program is cur- 
rently confronted with a great dilem- 
ma. On the one hand, excessive costs 
can open us to such attack and op- 
position, particularly in Congress, that 
the continuing program may be jeopar- 
dized. On the other hand, the sacri- 
fice of sound standards of design 
and construction in a misguided at- 
tempt to achieve economy can easily 
alienate many of those who have 
been our principal supporters. On 
either score, the public housing pro- 
gram can be given serious setbacks. 
The basic question to be answered 
by many of us may not be how we 
should proceed . . . but whether we 
should proceed . . 

* it seems important to re- 
mind ourselves that our program is a 
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part of a kind of life that now seems 
to be at stake. Public housing is 
worth fighting for these days because 
it is a constructive answer to people’s 
needs and, what is more important — 
it has been achieved in a democratic 
society. To abandon it now would 
only help to emphasize some of the 
sore spots that plague all the western 
nations 

“There is no reason why economical 
projects should not also be attractive 
and livable projects. We can not, how- 
ever, build attractive and __ livable 
projects without the wholehearted co- 
operation of the architects. We can 
not get this cooperation if we con- 
tinue to badger our architects with 
hundreds of rules and regulations or 
if PHA or local authorities insist on 
suppressing every attempt of the archi- 
tects to exercise originality and fresh- 
ness of approach. 


Architects’ Role 
“The solution, as I see it, is to 
have the architects working with us 
to secure economy from the very be- 
ginning. The need for economy must 


be presented to them at the outset of 


the design process—not through a 
mass of regulations and prohibitions, 
but as a challenge to their abilities and 
their ingenuity 

“We must ever be aware of the fact 
that we are, in this program, per- 
manently reshaping large areas of our 
communities and are establishing an 
environment and living standards that 
we must live with for many years to 
come. We can not afford to make any 
shortsighted or makeshift decisions. 
We can no more afford to ignore de- 
cent standards of livability and spoil 
farsighted plans for our communities 
in order to satisfy our urge to build 


immediately than we can refuse to 
build badly needed houses because ot 
unreasonable, uncompromising adher- 
ence to admirable but unattainable 
ideals. The decision is not always go- 
ing to be easy, but it should be as 
local as it is serious 


“We must remember that, in deal- 
ing with such technical problems as 
we are in our constant relations with 
PHA, professional and technical peo- 
ple will always have honest differences 
of opinion. We can not ignore the 
fact that two technical persons may 
approach the solution of a problem 
in entirely different ways and both 
could be right. I honestly believe 
that much of the difficulty in the 
LHA-PHA relationship in this phase 
of the program lies in this determined 
and dogged ‘pride of professional 
opinion’ or ‘pride of authorship’ — 
unfortunately developing sometimes 
into just plain ‘stubbornness’. In such 
cases where the difference is clearly 
a matter of opinion, PHA men 
should recognize that this is basically 
a local program and after having pre 
sented their views as strongly as they 
can, the local view should be given 
full sway unless there is a violation of 
law or a policy requirement. PHA has 
excellent advice to give and local hous 
ing authorities should take full ad 
vantage of it, bearing in mind the 
heavy responsibility which PHA has 
in the national program. All of the 
best experience in the design and oper- 
ation of public housing is not in PHA 
nor is it all in the local authority. 
We each have much to learn from 
each other and should be able to 
approach our problems with only one 
common aim—that of achieving the 
best possible projects in the most 
economical manner.” 








—-_ 





each of its research projects. 





HHFA TECHNICAL BULLETINS 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


The research division of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
calls the attention of local authorities to its series of Technical Bulletins, 
which feature articles on a variety of housing construction problems— 
from general design to water systems, wiring, and rat control. Latest of 
these publications is number 16, the November 1950 issue, containing 
articles on “Greater Livability at Small Additional Cost,” “Foamed 
Concrete,” and “Water Flow Rates in Piping.” 


Also planned by the division of research is a booklet describing 
Any authority wishing to receive the Technical Bulletins or other 


publications is invited to write to the publications staff, division of 
research, Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Prepared by 
EDWARD Jj. FRUCHTMAN 


ALABAMA HOUSING AUTHORITIES 
CAN ENGAGE IN REDEVELOPMENT 

The supreme court of Alabama, in 
an advisory opinion to the governor 
dated October 25, 1950, held consti- 
tutional a state statute conferring on 
housing authorities powers, in addition 
to those contained in the state housing 
authorities act, specifically designed to 
enable authorities to engage in redevel- 
opment programs in accordance with 
the pattern prescribed by Title I of the 
federal Housing Act of 1949. 

In upholding the new act, the court 
ruled that the acquisition, clearance, 
and resale of slum areas to private de- 
velopers served a “public purpose” and 
therefore constituted a “public use” 
within the requirements of the consti- 
tution. The court also held that: (1) 
the provision for local grants-in-aid, 
as required by Title I and permitted 
by the new act, was not within the 
constitutional prohibition against grants 
of public funds to individuals, associ- 
ations, or corporations; and (2) the 
re-sale of slum areas at a write-down 
from cost did not conflict with the con- 
stitutional mandate against grants of 
“special privilege,” because “even if 
some individual does receive more bene- 
fit than others, that is only incidental 
and does not affect the public nature 
of the transaction as a whole.” 


Opinion of the Justices, Ala. Sup. 
Ct., Oct. 25, 1950 (not yet officially 
reported ). 


TEXAS HOUSING AUTHORITIES CAN 
NOT ENGAGE IN REDEVELOPMENT 
On October 20, 1950 the Texas court 
of civil appeals for the fifth district 
ruled, in McCord et al. v. Housing 
Authority of City of Dallas et al., that 
Texas authorities have no power, under 
the state’s housing authorities act, to 
acquire and clear slum areas for sale 
to private developers in aceordance with 
the scheme of urban redevelopment 
contemplated by Title I of the federal 
Housing Act of 1949. After an analy- 
sis of the state housing authorities act, 
the court concluded that the acquisi- 
tion and clearance of slums were per- 
missible under that statute only to the 
extent that it was “a means to the end 
of low cost [public — Ed.] housing or 
accomplishment of . . . public pur- 
poses” such as the creation of parks or 
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similar community facilities. Slum 
clearance may not be considered, said 
the court, as an “end in itself.” 

Although there may be doubt, in 
view of the trend of recent rulings, as 
to the validity of this decision, it stresses 
the need for housing authorities in the 
Various states to examine carefully the 
housing statutes under which they op 
erate in order to ascertain whether those 
statutes clothe them with the essential 
powers to participate in the Title I pro- 
gram or whether amending legislation 
is required. 

McCord et al. vy. Housing Authority 
of City of Dallas et al., Tex. Ct. Civ. 
App., Fifth Sup. Jud. Dist., No. 14,300, 
Oct. 20, 1950 (not yet officially re- 
ported ). 


ROANOKE COOPERATION AGREEMENT 
UPHELD BY VIRGINIA COURT 


In Ouick et al. vy. City of Roanoke 
et al., decided September 13, 1950, the 
Roanoke court of law and chancery re- 
jected certain taxpayers’ prayer to en- 
join the Roanoke Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority and the city of 
Roanoke from carrying out a coopera- 
tion agreement into which they had 
entered. The complaint also raised nu- 
merous constitutional objections to the 
Virginia housing authorities law, chief 
of which was that the authority pro- 
posed to build on non-slum land and 
thus would not achieve the law’s pur- 
pose: elimination of slums. Finally, 
the complaint attacked the conclusive- 
ness of the Roanoke city council’s find- 
ing of need for creating the Roanoke 
authority. 

The major argument against the le- 
gality of the cooperation agreement was 
based on the contention that the “equiv- 
alent elimination” provision was an 
unconstitutional delegation of power 
from the city and the authority to 
the federal Public Housing Adminis- 
tration because the city agreed, under 
that provision, to eliminate slums by, 
among other methods, “condemnation.” 
This provision, complainants argued, 
meant that “the city agrees to use its 
power of eminent domain, and thereby 
Council’s discretionary legislative and 
governmental functions have been il- 
legally invaded.” The court ruled, how- 
ever, “that the word ‘condemnation’ 
was not used in the technical sense re- 


ferring to the powers of eminent do- 
main, but it was intended to be given 
its ordinary meaning, that is, ‘to ad 
judge to be unfit for use or service.’ ” 


With respect to the claimed illegality 
of building on non-slum land, the court 
held that, granting the purpose of the 
housing authorities law to be slum clear 
ance, “it is not necessary to accomplish 
the purpose and object of the legisla 
tion to locate such units in existing 
slum areas.” Indeed, as the court 
pointed out, “the terms of the coopera 
tion agreement |i.e. the “equivalent 
elimination” clause Ed.| ... show 
unmistakably that these undertakings 
have for their object the climination 
of slums.” 


As to the conclusiveness of the city 
council’s finding that the city of Roan 
oke needed an authority, the court 
pointed out that the housing authorities 
law provided that the governing body 
of the city “may adopt a resolution 
declaring there is need for an authority 
in the city ... if it shall find (a) that 
insanitary or unsafe inhabited dwelling 
accommodations exist in such city .. .”; 
that this was the procedure followed in 
the creation of the Roanoke authority; 
and that “* whenever there is 
reasonable ground for a difference of 
opinion as to the determination of 
facts by a legislative body, its findings 
are not subject to judicial review.’ ” 


Ouick et al. vy. City of Roanoke et 
al., Ct. of Law and Chancery of City 
of Roanoke, September 13, 1950 (not 
yet officially reported). 


WISCONSIN HOUSING AUTHORITIES 
LAW HELD CONSTITUTIONAL 

On November 21, 1950 the circuit 
court of Milwaukee county, in Jolly v. 
Greendale Housing Authority and 
Ward, upheld the consttutionality of 
Wisconsin’s housing authorities law 
against a taxpayer's attack on (a) the 
creation of an authority for the village 
of Greendale and (b) the authority's 
attempt to issue revenue bonds to de 
fendant ward. The bond proceeds were 
to be used to purchase a housing proj- 
ect from the federal government and 
the bonds were to be secured by the 
project. 


Plaintiff's prayer for injunction al- 
leged unconstitutionality of the housing 
authorities act in the following respects: 
(1) it was “special legislation,” pre- 
sumably because not every community 
could create an authority; (2) the oper- 
ation of low-rent housing is “private 
business” and does not serve a “public 
purpose”; (3) the provision that, on 
proof of adoption of a resolution by 
the village council declaring the need 
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for an authority, the authority shall be 
conclusively deemed to have become 
established and authorized to transact 
business and exercise its powers, is un- 
constitutional because “it purports to 
create a conclusive presumption con- 
trary to fact, and deprives the courts 
of the duty to determine the power of 
the Authority to transact business.” 


In sustaining defendant’s demurrer 
to the complaint the court ruled: (1) 
the housing authorities act is not “spe- 
cial legislation” since it “applies to all 
members of a properly designated class” 
(i.e. to cities and villages having more 
than a prescribed population); (2) “the 
operation of low-rent housing units is 
a public purpose in view of the exist- 
ing acute shortage of adequate dwell- 
ings”; and (3) the “conclusive proof” 
clause of the statute does not invade the 
province of the courts to determine 
whether an authority is exercising its 
powers properly; the purpose of the 
clause is merely to “provide the evi- 
dence of corporate existence and to pre- 
vent an assertion of non-existence in 
actions on contract between the parties.” 

Jolly v. Greendale Housing Authority 
and Ward, Cir. Ct. Mil. Cnty., Nov. 
21, 1950 (not yet officially reported), 
pending on appeal to Wis. Sup. Ct. 


TENNESSEE AUTHORITIES OKEHED 
FOR REDEVELOPMENT JOB 


Chancery court of Davidson County, 
Tennessee, in Nashville Housing Au- 
thority v. City of Nashville et al. upheld 
on August 17, 1950, a 1945 state stat- 
ute empowering housing authorities to 
engage in redevelopment activities in ac- 
cordance with Title I of the federal 
Housing Act of 1949, 

Defendant claimed the statute un- 
constitutional on the grounds that it 
fails to provide definite limits to the 
powers of the authority and that it 
permits acquisition of land that is not 
technically “blighted.” In sustaining 
complainant’s prayer, the court held 
“that no redevelopment plan . . . could 
be accomplished except by the delega- 
tion of requisite authority to the agency 
charged with the responsibility of carry- 
ing out such program .. .” and further 
that “no successful redevelopment plan 
would be possible in most cases unless 
the redevelopment agency could ac- 
quire, not only the property defined 
as ‘blighted, but such individual 
pieces of property, whether vacant or 
otherwise, as may be encompassed in 
the redevelopment area.” 

Nashville Housing Authority v. City 
of Nashville et al., Chancery Court of 
Davidson County, Tenn., No. 68972, 
Aug. 17, 1950. 
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“PACKAGED” OFFICE WORKER TESTS 
“Before you hire your next clerk, 

have him demonstrate his ability for 

the work—give him aptitude tests.” 

That’s the advice that comes with a 
new $10 “testing kit” (typical of several 
on the market) that makes it possible 
to evaluate (1) an applicant’s ability 
to work with figures; (2) his capacity 
for learning; (3) his shorthand skill; 
(4) his typing speed and accuracy. The 
tests in such kits, developed by psychol- 
ogists, can be administered and scored 
by regular office clerical employees. 

If a local business college or office 
supply house does not have a kit of 
this kind that it can recommend to a 
housing authority, the JouRNAL oF 
Housinc can provide the names of 
three or four such testing systems. 


MANAGEMENT FACTS PUBLISHED 

The Buffalo Municipal Housing Au- 
thority has put together in a 90-page 
mimeographed report all the important 
facts and figures on its 1950 manage- 
ment operation. Information both on 
the general picture and on each of the 
authority’s eight projects is carried in 
the report: rents collected, family in- 
comes, sources of employment, over- 
income tenant removals, population 
characteristics, school attendance, num- 
ber of veterans’ families, number of re- 
lief and pension families. Some of the 
information, such as that on family 
income, is charted on a project basis 
for the full span of years since first 
occupancy and provides useful data on 
trends. 

Apparently much of the information 
in the report has been drawn from 
annual income re-examination sched- 
ules. In the foreword to the book, 
William J. Sutcliffe says that the sta- 
tistics “are not for the mere purpose 
of presenting ‘interesting figures’ ”— 
but are intended to provide the author- 
ity’s managers with a means of evalu- 
ating how well they are meeting the 
goal of the authority's program: provid- 
ing decent housing to families of low 
income. 


SAN ANTONIO QUESTIONS TENANTS 

As a means of keeping a finger on 
the pulse of its residents, the Housing 
Authority of the City of San Antonio 
last fall followed the lead of the Louis- 
ville Municipal Housing Commission 
(see August 1950 JoURNAL, page 278) 
and circulated a questionnaire on home 
ownership among the tenants of its 
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four projects. The results, reported by 
Mrs. Marie McGuire, San Antonio's 
director, bear out the Louisville figures, 
showing that residents of low-rent hous- 
ing projects develop a desire to own 
their own homes and are prevented 
from doing so in most cases only by 
their financial inability. 

To the first question: “Has living in 
a public housing project, in a decent, 
safe and sanitary home increased your 
desire to purchase your own home?” 
more than 87 per cent of the answers 
were “yes.” 

Asked “What is the major ‘stumbling 
block’ preventing you from buying a 
home?” the majority, some 68 per cent, 
checked the amount of both initial and 
monthly payments; but a rough 31 per 
cent considered the down payment the 
only reason to hesitate. Nearly 92 per 
cent signified their readiness to buy a 
home if they could afford such a pur- 
chase. 

The response to the fourth question, 
“Do you feel that others in San Antonio 
should be offered a helping hand 
through the construction of more proj- 
ects such as the one you are now en- 
joying?,” was an overwhelming “Yes!” 
by more than 99 per cent of all tenants 
returning questionnaires. 


RENT FIGURES ANSWER CRITICS 

Louisville has come up with another 
set of figures, this time in answer to 
the familiar complaint about housing 
authorities: “But you’re not housing the 
low-income family.” Marshall F. Du- 
meyer, chief housing manager, sends 
along an analysis of rents paid by all 
tenants in low-rent projects for the 
month of November 1950 and includes 
the income figures on which rents are 
based. Some idea of rent-income distri- 
bution is given by the fact that roughly 
25 per cent of all tenants pay the lowest 
rents, between $12 and $19, and have 
incomes from $650 to $1340. Income 
figures cover families with no children 
to those with upwards of five. The 
vast majority, or the next 67 per cent, 
pay between $20 and $43 per month 
and their incomes do not exceed $3035 
for families with more than five chil- 
dren. The highest rent bracket is from 
$53 to $56, and it accounts for only 
0.2 per cent of all tenants. 

These figures are the facts that will 
give the lie to the critics who claim 
that public housing is not used for 
low-income families. 
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BALTIMORE PROJECTS GET MODERN 
LOOK WITH COLORFUL PAINT JOB 


Brighter colors for exterior trim on 
Baltimore’s housing authority projects 
is the new rule designed to add to the 
attractiveness of the buildings. Instead 
of having all the trim in each project 
painted the same color, the new plan 
calls for a variety of harmonizing color 
schemes. In one section of a project 
the doors may be painted blue with 
window sashes a complimentary color. 
Houses in the next court may have red 
or green trim. Generally, bright colors 
are being used in outlying projects, 
where they will not clash with sur- 
roundings; pastel shades, in in-town 
projects. 


“OVER-RIPE WATERMELON” DECOR 


ings in the project have light green, 
grey, or yellow paint. 


“LOOK-ALIKE” HOUSES BANNED 
BY SCARSDALE BUILDING CODE 
“Look-alike” houses have been ban- 
ned in a new building code for the 
village of Scarsdale, New York. The 
code sets out six basic characteristics 
and prohibits any two houses in a 
“cluster” of ten (five on each side of 
the street) from having more than 
three of the same characteristics. 


OHIO FIRE CHIEFS NAME 12 WAYS 
TO PROTECT HOUSE AGAINST FIRE 
Ohio fire chiefs have made 12 recom- 
mendations on fire protection of 
dwellings: (1) fire retardant roofing; 
(2) protected open shafts such as 
laundry chutes and openings around 
vertical pipes; (3) built-in incinerators; 
(4) automatic fire alarms; (5) metal 
lath and plaster fire stops between 





WHAT ARE THE OCCUPATIONS OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITY COMMISSIONERS? 


Representatives of business, banking, 
and industry make up the largest pro 
portion of local housing authority com 
missioners according to an analysis 
made of questionnaires returned for 
the NAHO 1950-1951 Housing and 
Redevelopment Directory. 

Percentagewise the occupations of 
local authority commissioners are simi- 
lar to those of the analyses made in 
1948 and 1946 from Directory question- 
naires as noted in the chart below. 
The public officials and civic leaders 
classification showed the largest gain— 
13 per cent as compared with 6 per 
cent in previous surveys. Wage earners 
and labor officials also gained—18.9 
per cent as compared with the previous 
15 per cent. However, the professions 
dropped almost 4 per cent from 1948 
and 6.7 per cent from 1946. The drop 











2804-100% 


in the “miscellaneous” category of 4.6 
per cent can probably be attributed in 
part to the more detailed classification 
of occupations made from the 1950-51 
returns than in previous years. 

The 2804 commissioners whose ox 
cupations were reported represent 588 
local authorities, approximately 70 per 
cent of the 836 local authorities that 
returned questionnaires for the Direc- 
tory. The other 248 authorities did not 
report on commissioners’ occupations. 

The 1950 analysis revealed that 23.6 
per cent of the commissioners were 
engaged in retail or wholesale trade; 
17.4 per cent were in the banking, f- 
nancing, real estate, or insurance busi 
ness; and 15.3 per cent were classified 
as professionals—lawyers, doctors, den 
tists, architects, engineers, clergymen, 
educators, etc. 


Number and Percentage 


FEATURED IN PORTLAND PROJECT Geenpetines 1950 1948 1946 
Shocking pink doors and green ex- Business, Banking, and Industry 1333-47.4% | 1187-49% 915-45% | 
terior walls—a decor that makes one Professions (law, medicine, ministry, 
section of Fulton Homes in Portland dentistry, architecture, etc.) 428-15.3% 454-19% 444-22% 
f O bl atch of “ov “le Wage Earners and Labor Officials 529-18.9% 374-15% 301-15% 
regon penne ca pate of “over-ripe Public Officials and Civic Leaders 363-13% > 147-6% 117-6% 
| watermelons, according to the man- Farmers and Farm Organizations 112-4%° 111-5% 88-4% 
agement staff—is a part of the modern Miscellaneous 39-14% 141-6% 168-8 % 
paint job at the project. Other build- Totals 


2414-100% 2033-100% | 











anchored to studding to prevent shift 
ing; and (12) lights in closets to dis 
courage use of candles, matches, etc. 


REPORT ON GRASS PLANTING 
PROGRAM TO BE PUBLISHED 


On the basis of a study of grasses for 
housing project use, the Public Hous 
ing Administration expects to publish 
soon a report on the range, usefulness, 
adaptability, and cultural methods re- 
quired for certain types of grasses. More 
than 200 plots at 60 housing projects 
in 33 communities last summer were 
planted with alta fescue, or a mixture 
of alta fescue, creeping red fescue, and 
other grasses. The plots and data on 
their development throughout _ the 
growing season were observed. The 
results of the study are to be sent to 
local authorities. 


branch of the Public Housing Adminis 
tration. The heat control study has al 
ready included a quick survey of con 
trols used in approximately 80 low-rent 
projects. Further study is continuing on 
the effect of dividing projects into 
zones or groups of buildings for heat 
ing purposes; a comparison of fuel con 
sumption as a means of determining 
whether or not better heat control may 
be expected and in what respect im 
provements should be considered; and 
differences in heat requirements of peo 
ple in different kinds of buildings and 
in different climates or sections of the 
country. 


THERMAL INSULATION SAID 
TO CUT DECORATING COSTS 
Thermal insulation, valued chiefly 


‘ as a fuel-saver, can also save up to one- 
: studs; (6) automatic cut-off valve for third of the cost of redecoration, accord 
: gas meters; (7) sprinkler heads over PHA STUDIES HEAT CONTROLS. ing to studies by R. A. Nielsen, research 

heating plants and stairwells; (8) full * FUELS FOR HOUSING PROJECTS scientist. Such insulation is said to 
. plaster or metal lath ceilings in base- Heating controls—their effectiveness, keep inside surface temperatures with 
; ments, as well as throughout the house; = temperature ranges, durability, degree in two degrees of air temperature, 
| (9) 5-inch clearance between metal heat = of simplicity of different devices and which in turn keeps dust patterns from 
. risers and wooden studs; (10) double systems, and effect on fuel usage and forming on walls for from three to five 
. fire stops 8 inches above wall registers; boiler load fluctuations—are under years, thus making yearly redecorating 


G 


(11) electrical wall outlets securely 
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study by the operations engineering 


unnecessary. 
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EASY-TO-CLEAN WINDOWS—JOH-B1 











No maintenance problems are in- 
volved with the above new aluminum 
frame window, its manufacturer says, 
because no sash balances, putty, paint, 
or hinges are used. It consists of a 
stationary panel and one or more 
sliding panels, which can be lifted out 
for cleaning. Moisture condensation is 
cut down by the special tubular frame 
construction and storm sash panels, 
which are installed from inside. Recom- 
mended for use in apartments. 





AUTOMATIC HEATERS—JOH-B2 








Fully automatic, a new line of elec- 
tric water heaters as shown above are 
said to furnish sensitive and accurate 
heat control between temperatures of 
120 to 170 degrees F. Protection against 
corrosion can be furnished in the form 
of magnesium anodes and models so 
equipped carry a ten-year warranty 
(the last five years pro-rated). Baked 
white enamel tanks are completely insu- 
lated and come in table top and vertical 
models, in a variety of capacities. 








GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 62 and 63. To get manu 
facturer’s name, address, and 
technical literature, check match 
ing “JOH” numbers on_ the 
coupon on page 63 and send the 
coupon to the JouRNAL. 


GET THE FACTS— 


they may lead to construction and 
operating economies. 











INTERIOR DOORS—JOH-B3 

Wooden splints 7 inches wide are 
woven together with tough twine to 
form a door that is flexible, easily in- 
stalled, saves space, and allows free 
circulation of air. The manufacturer 
cites these advantages in recommending 
use of the door for closets or room 
dividers. Already in use in a housing 
project, they are applicable as well in 


private homes, commercial buildings, 





Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 63. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 











JOH-B9—Roof Savers. Illus. folder 

Symptoms, diagnosis, and cures for deteri- 
orating roofs, including explanation of causes 
and discussion of maintenance products. 


JOH-B10—Fenestra Steel and Aluminum 
Building Panels. 40 pp. illus. 

Specifications, property charts, selection 
tables, and installation diagrams for wall, floor, 
roof, and acoustical building panels. 


JOH-B11—New! C-O-Two Dry Chemical 
Fire Extinguishers. 4 pp. illus. 

Brochure on use of carbon dioxide fire 
extinguishers and special features of this prod- 
uct. 


JOH-B12—A Decade of Atlas Duraplastic. 20 
pp. illus. 

Suggestions for a variety of uses for con- 
crete in building construction, with examples 
from ten years past. 
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JOH-B13—The Concrete-Cellular Glass Panel. 
12 pp. illus. 

Installation methods and applications for a 
construction panel made of cellular glass sand- 
wiched between concrete. 


JOH-B14—The Nation’s Wood Supply. 24 
pp. illus. 

Facts and figures on what has been and is 
being done to preserve our forests; their po- 
tential output; and new uses for wood. 


JOH-B15—Silvercote’s Handbook of “U” 
Values. 108 pp. illus. 

Technical data on the insulation of common 
building sections using Silvercote, for those 


concerned with heating and insulation. 


JOH-B16—New Products and Services. 80 pp. 

Listing and descriptions of over 1000 re- 
cently developed products in a wide variety of 
fields for individual and industrial applications. 


SEND FOR THESE PUBLICATIONS DIRECT 


The Masonry House, Lee Frankl in cooper- 
ation with Structural Clay Products Institute. 
1950. 125 pp., illus. $2.95. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 

Employing visual training techniques, the 
authors of this book present a step-by-step 
guide to building a masonry house designed 
according to the principles of modular co- 
ordination. Although the guide is to the 
construction of one particular masonry house, 
it contains information for building any 
masonry house, showing various types of 
construction and giving specific instructions 
on general methods. 


What To Do About Condensation, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 1950. 6 pp. 
10 cents. United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Reprint from May 1948 HHFA Technical 
Bulletin: causes of condensation and ways to 
combat it. 


Basements «vs. No Basements for Houses, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 1950. 
24 pp. 20 cents. United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Reprint from 1948 HHFA Technical Bul- 
letins; includes floor plans. 


Heating Ventilating Air Conditioning Guide 
1950. 1420 pp. $7.50. The Americal So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 

Technical data on design and _specifica- 
tion of heating, ventilating, and air condi- 
tioning systems. 


Control of Odors. National Bureau of Stand- 
ards Circular 491. 1950. 12 pp. 10 cents. 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D C. 

Ways of controlling industrial, hospital, 
and household odors; discussion of the nature 
of odors and the sense of smell. 
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and other institutions. Claimed to be 
extremely wear-resistant, they are avail- 
able in 11 standard lacquer enamel 
finishes. See picture below. 





PACKAGED CHIMNEY—JOH-B4 

Convenience is not the only claim 
to fame of a chimney all packaged and 
ready for use—but safety, too. The 
chimney has won Underwriters Labora- 
tories’ approval on the basis of tests for 
fire safety: acceptable for use with all 
fuels in residential construction in 
which the chimney comes in direct 
contact with fioor, ceiling, and rool 
joists. Fire proofed with vermiculite, 
a mineral with high insulation proper- 
ties, the chimney’s outside heat remains 
low regardless of the flue temperature 
and danger of fires is avoided. Every- 
thing necessary for installation is in- 
cluded in the package. 


p 


CORROSION PROTECTION—JOH-B5 


Two and a half years of pilot tests 
have resulted in corrosion protection 
for water storage tanks holding up to 
2000 gallons—thereby solving one of 
the most persistent maintenance prob 
lems in housing. Extra-large anodes, 
each one 3 inches and supplied in basic 
units of 21 inches, are strung the length 
of the tank, either suspended through 
the manhole or fitted into tappings in 
either head of the tank. Any length 
can be accommodated by a variety of 
combinations of units. 


OUTSIZE TAPE MEASURE—JOH-B6 





No longer are two men or even two 
hands required to measure the dis 
tances encountered in maintenance and 


construction work. A _ 50-foot, auto- 
matically rewinding tape measure now 
enables single-handed measuring on the 


job. Operating like any oiher tape 





NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
[] JOH-BI Easy-to-Clean Windows 

[) JOH-B2 Automatic Water Heaters 
[] JOH-B3 Shding Doors 

[] JOH-B4 Packaged Chimne 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
JOH-B5 Corrosion Protection 
JOH-B6 Long Metal Tape Measure 
JOH-B7 Workshop Kit 

JOH-B& Coating for Masonry 


J[ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 62 
and 63 on which you would like manufacturer’s name and address and 
full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JourNat o1 
Housine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


SEND 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
JOH-B9 Roof Savers 
] JOH-B10 Metal Building Panels 
JOH-BI1 Fire Extinguishers 
JOH-B12 Uses for Concrete 
JOH-B13 Concrete-Cellular Glass 
[] JOH-B14 Nation's Wood Suppl 
[] JOH-BI5 Silvercote Handbook 
[} JOH-B16 Listing of New Products 


L 
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measure by pressing a center button, 
it is said to be easy to read since it is 
marked in black graduations. The tape 
is replaceabie and there is a new 100 


foot model for really ambitious projects. 


WORKSHOP KIT—JOH-B7 

















Small and portable, the kit pictured 
above is said to sharpen knives, wire 
brush aluminum, polish a car, smooth 
a plaster finish, drill steel plate, and 
sand floors. It has its own power plant, 
operating on 105 to 125 volts AC and 
DC and is claimed to be fit for a long 
life and to be able to withstand hard 
service. Total weight, including carry 
ing case and numerous accessories, 1S 
11 pounds; dimensions are 12, by 8! 
by 4 inches. 


COATING FOR MASONRY—JOH-B8 





The ordinary hazards of masonry are 
said to be effectively prevented.by a 
new water repellent coating. It can be 
used to treat both large surfaces of 
concrete, brick, stucco, and stone and 
limited areas, such as copings, cornices, 
and sills. Claimed to have long life, it 
is applied either by spray, brush, or 
trowel. It needs no painted finish, since 
it comes in several colors. 
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STATES— 

(Continued from page 53) 

$15,000 instead of the present $10,000. 
The bill would also remove the present 
loan limit of 20 per cent of the cost 
of the home. 


In addition to liberalizing the pro- 
visions for individual loans, the Mil- 
waukee common council’s joint housing 
and finance committee has asked the 
Milwaukee housing authority to sug- 
gest amendments to liberalize the state 
grants provisions that make the state 
funds available to local authorities to 
build veterans projects. The present 
law limits the state contribution to such 
projects to $1000 per unit or 10 per 
cent of the construction cost per unit, 
whichever is less. This amount is 
not sufficient to permit financing and 
to keep rentals at a level most veter- 
ans can pay, housing officials said. 


Michigan—In his message to the 
state legislature, Governor G. Mennen 
Williams of Michigan asked that the 
legislators continue consideration of 
housing problems and specifically asked 
for broader public housing legislation. 
“One specific need is already apparent: 
that is for legislation to enable town- 
ships and counties to establish public 
housing authorities, as municipalities 
may do under existing law. . . In several 
unincorporated areas acute need for 
public housing has been demonstrated. 
But these areas have been unable, un- 
der existing state law, to participate in 
federal housing programs,” he said. 


Connecticut—A law to repeal a sec- 
tion of the state housing law that em- 
powers the Connecticut State Housing 
Authority to waive local zoning laws 
in the construction of moderate-rental 
projects and moderate-cost sale housing 
has been asked by the Connecticut 
Federation of Planning and Zoning 
Agencies. The federation believes the 
state housing authority should not be 
able to disregard local zoning in the 
state-aided projects. 


Utah—A bill introduced in the Utah 
house of representatives on January 16 
would authorize cities, towns, and other 
political subdivisions to acquire feder- 
ally-owned war housing projects. Un- 
der the bill, local government units 
could either buy or accept from the 
federal government housing projects 
built as temporary facilities to house 
war workers during World War II. 
The bill specifically prohibits construc- 
tion of new public housing or slum 
clearance projects. 
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CHICAGO PROJECT BOASTS 
“RED FEATHER KID” 

At Jane Addams’ Houses in Chi- 
cago, the residents boast that “they 
knew Ronald Clark when . . .” he 
was just another 12-year old boy living 
in the community. That was before he 
was chosen to be one of the two Com- 
munity Fund “Red Feather Kids of 
1950.” Ronald’s new job meant attend- 
ing luncheons, campaign rallies, mak- 
ing radio and television appearances, 
along with his normal school, Boy 
Scout, and church activities. The “Kids” 
(of which there were two for the whole 
city) were chosen on the basis of per- 
sonality, poise, health, appearance. 


NEW YORK’S QUEENSBRIDGE 
ARTIST EXHIBITS WORK 

The community building at Queens- 
bridge Houses in New York City is 
only one of the many public build- 
ings decorated by the sculpture of 
Cesare Stea, an artist-resident of the 
Houses. The bas relief, “Community 
Life,” used at Queensbridge was ex- 
hibited for a year at the World’s Fair. 
Some of his smaller sculpture and 
paintings were on exhibit during De- 
cember 1950 in a one-man show at the 
city’s Artists Gallery. 


DALLAS PROJECT’S BLIND 
INSPIRE THEIR NEIGHBORS 

Blindness is no deterrent to a couple 
living in Cedar Springs Place in Dallas 
—they are not only an independent and 
happy family but are said by the man- 
ager, Ruth T. Morrel, to be “an in- 
spiration to their community.” Both 


man and wife have been blind since 
birth. While the husband is employed 
as superintendent in a floor-mat weav- 
ing shop in the city’s Lighthouse for 
the Blind, where he supervises 11 other 
blind men, his wife spends her days 
baking and keeping a spotless house. 
Their yard is always in good order, 
Mrs. Morrel reports—and the husband 
personally brings his rent into the office, 
right on schedule. 


MEMPHIS AUTHORITY PRAISES— 
NOT BLAMES—CHILDREN 

Publicizing youngsters who are not 
delinquents is an idea initiated last 
summer by a staff member of the Mem- 
phis Housing Authority. The Flack 
family of Lauderdale Courts was the 
first family featured in this way in the 
authority’s tenant newspaper. Samuel 
E. Null, the authority’s superintendent 
of construction, wrote the article on the 
Flacks—a family of four children and 
a father and mother, saying: “I believe 
it is time that we start letting the 
world know that we have some fine 
young boys and girls growing into man 
and womanhood. If as much space was 
used to praise these youngsters as is 
used to condemn the unfortunate ones, 
I believe that a lot more youngsters 
would stop to think before they do 
something that would get them into 
trouble. % 

The Flack children’s activities were 
then described by Mr. Null, who con- 
cludes that their record of good man- 
ners and wholesome activity results 
from the “combination of . . . firmness, 
love, and companionship” that their par- 
ents show them. 





sheltering five persons. 





BAD HOUSING AND LOW TAX REVENUES — 


A spot check of tax revenues from 12 substandard dwellings selected 
at random in the city of Longview, Washington, revealed that they 
bear an average annual levy of about $13, compared with an estimated 
$24 per dwelling unit that would be paid to the city of Longview through 
payments in lieu of taxes on a low-rent public housing project. Taxes 
paid on the 12 dwellings ranged from $3.99 per unit for a 52-unit priv- 
ately-owned project that had no hot water, no private toilets, and no 


private baths, to $23.56 a year for a four-room, owner-occupied house 
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Hints be the Housing Manager 


"Kz ara 1 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT TENANTS WHO NEGLECT MAINTENANCE? 


Requests for suggestions on how to 
cope with tenants who are delinquent 
in maintaining their yards and units 
—including families who are aged, 
fatherless, or handicapped—brought the 
following tips from a group of man- 
agers. The consensus has it that fines 
and termination of lease are strictly 
last resort measures. The preferred 
techniques are furnishing incentives, 
encouraging children to help, and doing 
the work with charges for costs. 


JACKSONVILLE MANAGERS USE 
INCENTIVES, CHILDREN 

Three Jacksonville (Florida) man- 
agers have come up with the following 
concrete proposals. 


Edith C. Beyd of Durkeeville says 
that besides contacting families per- 
sonally to remind them of their re- 
sponsibilities and appeal to their pride: 
“The children of fatherless families 
and of large families where it is neces- 
sary for both parents to work are 
formed into clean-up groups. In form- 
ing these groups, impressions have been 
so deeply grounded that there has ex- 
isted a bit of rivalry among them and 
results obtained have been most grati- 
tying.” She has found that older-person 
families are cooperative without ex- 
ception. Fines are imposed only when 
all other measures have failed. 


]. W. Whitaker of Brentwood Park 
believes that constructive suggestions 
and advice for improvement are usually 
accepted in the right spirit. Where 
repeated advice and warnings fail, the 
ultimate action is cancellation of the 
lease. Except for grass cutting, for 
which a charge is made, no work is 
done by the management. 


Elbert V. Thomas of Joseph H. 
Blodgett Homes has a system of in- 
centives that he catalogs this way: “the 
organization of a garden circle or 
garden club among the tenants; 
placing an honor scroll in the man- 
agement office or community building 

inviting garden clubs of the city 
to come out and inspect the yards of 
the project and awarding ribbons to 
those classed as ‘very good,’ ‘good’ and 
‘above average.’ Mr. Thomas reports 
that neighbors are almost always will- 
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ing to help families too old or ill to 
maintain their premises themselves. 


LOUISVILLE HAS NEW 
TWIST ON OLD METHODS 

In Louisville the same techniques as 
those used in Jacksonville are given 
unique twists. At one project, a Boy 
Scout troop does the grass cutting job; 
at another, a “mother’s club” solicits 
help from husbands and children for 
needy families. At still a third project, 
a combination of block plan and incen 
tives has been devised, with free movie 
tickets awarded each week to children 
in the best kept block—and someone 
sees to it that the prizes are evenly 
distributed among the different blocks 
over a period of months. 


Marshall F. Dumeyer, chief housing 
manager of the Louisville Municipal 
Housing Commission, stresses the im- 
portance of the first interview with 
the new tenant families in impressing 
on them their maintenance duties. 


When all else fails, Mr. Dumeyer 
says, the work is done at project ex 
pense if some families are truly unable 
to do it. 


IN BIRMINGHAM, TOOLS FOR THE 
JOB SUPPLY ENCOURAGEMENT 

Developing a sense of pride and re 
sponsibility among tenants for the care 
of their premises and setting a high 
standard of maintenance is found to 
be effective by Sellars Lightfoot, project 
manager in Birmingham. For delin- 
quent families, however, the recom- 
mended procedure is for the authority 
to do the work and make the neces- 
sary charges. All tools are supplied 
without cost, to encourage their use 
by tenants. 


BILOXI GETS WORK DONE 
THROUGH PUBLIC FUND 


“Penalizing tenants who neglect their 
yards or lawns by assessing fines cre- 
ates resentment and ill will”—that is 
the experience of R. G. Dacey, execu- 
tive director of the Housing Authority 
of Biloxi, Mississippi. Lawn mowing 
problems there are solved by an agree- 
ment among tenants to allow the hous- 
ing authority to do the work for a 
nominal charge of $1.00 per month for 
each tenant during a six-month season. 


The system has worked out to be eco 
nomical as well as efficient in improving 
the appearance of grounds and even 
those tenants who at first objected to 
the plan later supported it. 


FRESNO “TALKS IT OVER” 
WITH ITS DELINQUENTS 

H. F. Allardt, executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Fresno, California, finds that holding 
interviews with uncooperative tenants, 
in which understanding and good will 
are stressed, is the usually effective 
means of remedying delinquency. This 
device failing, a notice of termination 
of occupancy is served, which, Mr. Al 
lardt claims, always results in renewed 
interest and cooperation by the tenant. 


SOUTHEASTERN MANAGERS 
MAKE SERIES OF COMMENTS 

Joel A. Weir, executive director of 
the Housing Authority of Athens, 
Georgia, queried a number of authori 
ties in his area on the problem and 
sent along their reactions for JouRNAI 
publication, as follows: 


where tenants fail . . 
outside yard maintenance 


to do 
we do 
the work ourselves and charge the ten 
ant at the rate of 75 cents per hour. 
This policy has to do with grass cutting 
primarily.” 


Another project writes that each 
spring tenants are asked to pay $1.00 
into a “lawn mower fund.” The project 
has a power mower and uses it to do 
the job. They say: “Instead of hiring 
a person to stay in the shop to issue 
out and keep up with the hand mowers 
and tools, we hire a man to cut the 
lawns. . .” 


A third manager impresses on the 
tenant that maintenance is just as much 
part of rent responsibility as the money 
paid and, in cases of lack of coopera 
tion, the work is done and a penalty 
charge made. Handicapped families 
are, of course, helped and charged only 
nominally. 


Still other suggestions were for con 
ferences with tenants and soliciting the 
help of project children. One man- 
ager’s idea is: “Shooting is the best 
remedy.” 
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BASIS FOR TENANT SELECTION PROBED 

A “Letter to the Editor” by J. S. Fuerst, Chicago, in the 
December, 1950 issue of the JournaL caught my attention. 
The subject is dear to my heart and something I’ve been 
harping on these many years. I’m most pleased to note that 
Mr. Fuerst has opened up the way for discussion, although 
the national conference, in effect, began it. 

Re the above, there follows that which may be termed my 
“Letter to the Editor.” 

The subject of “who to select” for public housing can not 
be definitely answered at this writing because public housing 
is too new and has not had the opportunity to come forth 
with the answers claimed for it. When public housing has 
achieved 20 to 25 years of living with itself and within the 
community, we may begin to see results that will enable us to 
say: “Based on experience, these are the families who best 
benefit from public housing and therefore should be publicly 
housed.” 

If we are selective now, I do not believe we can be said 
to be approaching the problem realistically—rather, the ap- 
proach may be on the basis of “untrue fears.” 

I do not categorically go on record for the acceptance of 
all families in the greatest need of housing (obviously there 
are some who, for many reasons, are unacceptable) but I be- 
lieve, based on my own experience in public housing for many 
years, that we have been too selective for our own best in- 
terests. 

Families, if given the opportunity, will usually prove them- 
selves. For them to do so takes time, patience, and effort 
on our part. As in any other process, there should be a selec- 
tion procedure, giving consideration to all the factors in the 
family’s history that have produced social’ ills that may be 
subject to improvement via housing, with thereafter a fervent 
attempt by housing authorities to resolve these ills, if only 
partially. 

Let’s not place public housing in the category of a country 
club where admittance is based on a “good record” and the 
prompt payment of annual dues—where the candidate is 
given consideration because he’s “liked by all” and because 
his progress through life has been socially acceptable. 

Perhaps, by 1960, we may have more definite information 
on this subject. Until then, my preference is that of accept- 
ing, in the main, those families in the greatest need of hous- 
ing. By so doing I believe, by 1960, that we'll be pleasantly 
surprised, 


The Journar is swell—even my little ones want to read 
about the “projects.” Our tiniest finds the paper excellent 
chewing matter. 

Stephen S. Plaut, Longmeadow, Massachusetts 


ATLANTA PLANS A WEEKLY RADIO FORUM 

I have been looking forward to receiving the JouRNAL oF 
Hovusinc each month since my subscription and I always get 
a feeling of enthusiasm in reading about what is being done 
and what can be done in the various cities towards better 
living. 

In your January issue, I was very interested in the article 
on radio distribution of annual reports. The Women’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Atlanta hopes to arrange for a radio 
weekly forum this year to inform the public on what is being 
done by our city departments, our housing authority, and 
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our slum clearance department of the city. We want to im 
press on the individual the part he must play in this program. 
We would like to use certain quotes from your magazine 
from time to time if you will give us this permission. Perhaps 
you could give us some suggestions to incorporate in our radio 
script from a national viewpoint? If you are interested, we 
would be pleased to furnish you with copies of our radio 
forum scripts and from that you might be informed of what 
Atlanta is doing in its effort to make this a better city in 

which to live. 
Mrs. Lucille Huffman, 


Women’s Chamber of Commerce of Atlanta 


MEMPHIS GIVES, GETS KIND WORDS 

The new method of identifying the “New Products” items 
by check numbers rather than by the manufacturer’s name 
overcomes the criticism of free advertising and provides ade- 
quate service to interested readers. 

I do not recall having expressed a recent opinion about the 
JourNaL. I am impressed with its continued improvement, in 
the variety of news covered and the evidence of reader interest 
that it gives. 


Following the recent distribution of our 1949-1950 annual 
report, we received a letter written by the FHA State Direc 
tor, from which I quote in part: “We in the Federal Housing 
Administration are particularly indebted to you for making 
available to us the analysis of the management expense of 
your housing, which has been of immeasurable benefit to us 
in analyzing our applications before commitments in making 
insured mortgage loans available for this type of rental de 
velopment by private enterprise.” 

The above is simply an illustration of one type of activity, 
among others, we in the Memphis Housing Authority believe 
is expected of the city’s housing agency, in addition to the 
public housing responsibility. 


]. A. Fowler, Memphis 


RECOMMENDED READING FOR ARCHITECTS, PLANNERS 

I have just come across a little gem entitled Suffolk 
Building, written by Maurice Chesterton. You should obtain 
a copy of it from the East Suffolk County Council, England. 
The price is four shillings. Have it reviewed by an architect 
and recommend its purchase by people in the housing field. 

First let me quote from the introduction by Clough Wil 
liams-Ellis: 


One of the freedoms we should be better without is the Private right 
to do Public wrong, and one of the lessons that we still need to 
learn is that beauty often ends where ornament begins, and that it is 
by the expenditure of thought and skill rather than of money that we 
attain to grace. 


In his preface, the author says: 


Then again we hear the disgruntled voice saying, “I am paying for 
the place, why can’t I build what I like?” The answer to this can 
best be seen in a series of rather similar things. If, for instance, you 
don’t like the tune which is going on on the wireless you can switch 
it off. If you don’t like a picture you need not hang it. If you don’t 
like the pudding you need not eat it. None of these things encroach 
upon the sensibilities of the community; you can please yourself. The 
problem of a building, however, falls under an entirely different cate- 
gory. The Public are in point of fact unable to avoid seeing nearly 
every building that is erected, and it can hardly be expected of the 
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STOP COSTLY LEAKS 


Permanently! 


—WITH THE FAMOUS 


SNAP-IN 


MONEL METAL SEATS 
and SWIVEL WASHERS 


They are perfect for 
faucets, air lines, oil 
lines, ball cocks, bub- 
blers, wash fountains, 


SNAP-IN 
MONEL 
SEAT 





ae globe and all simple 
valves up to %-inch. 
WASHER Snap - In Washers, = 
with their patented 
swivel action and j 
Over 100,000 satisfied more durable facings, 
SNAP-IN users inciude: outlast ordinary bibb - 


city, state and federal 
agencies, General Elec- 
tric Co., B. F. Goodrich 


washers 20 to 30 times. Snap-In Seats are 
made of tough rolled Monel Metal—so highly 
corrosion-resistant that to our knowledge no 


Co., Lever Bros. Co., installation has ever been replaced. 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Co General Motors Snap-In Washers and Seats are available in a 


Corp., Studebaker Corp., 
Standard Oil Co. and 
hundreds of other 
prominent concerns. 


handy Professional Kit, containing an assort- 
ment of sizes and complete installation tools. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for details 
and prices! 





SNAP PRODUCTS CORP. 


153 W. HUBBARD STREET @ CHICACO 10, ILL. 







SWING SPOUT ASSEMBLIES 
* REPLACEMENT 
SWING SPOUTS 
* PACKING CAPS (Brass) 
All items can be installed in a matter of minutes 
cuts maintenance costs—stops rotting of sink- 
tops, walls and floors. Choice of triple-chrome 
or plain brass finish. 
ELANO’S Special Introductory Offer 
If you have not already received a free installa- 
tion of an ELANO Swing Spout Assembly, send 
us one of your old, leaky fixtures. ELANO will 


install an assembly at no cost to you. 


Try our service at our expense. 


ELANO CORPORATION 


“Tailor-made Replacement Parts” 


Xenia, Ohio 











Public that they should go about the streets with their eyes shut. The 
answer, therefore, is, that though you have a right to wish for a build- 
ing of a certain type, you also have an obligation to the community 
in the fulfiliment of those wishes. 

So much for zoning esthetics and orientation. Now a 
sentence on the subject of road design and layout: 
The senseless slaughter of six thousand people a year [England, of 
course] will have to be prevented by physical means, all appeals to in- 
telligence, fear, or legal restriction having failed. 


These quotes are just to whet your appetite for the book, 
which has articles on walls, windows, chimneys, roofs, trees, 
and village halls, all adequately illustrated with photographs. 
All of which is contained in 48 pages. . 


I should say that this is a “must” for all housing architects 
and city planners. And believe it or not, there is no picture 
of the mayor, the director of the housing authority, or the 
chairman of the city planning commission, in the book, 
although it is published by the county council. 

Ernest ]. Bohn, Cleveland 


KIND WORDS — AND CRITICISM 

I find your Journat very interesting in its broad point of 
view and believe it is the original sounding board for hous- 
ing policy making. I have only one small suggestion: the 
format and typography doesn’t have the character or quality 





of the contents and I have some ideas on how that might 
be improved. 
Harry Weese, Chicago 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH HOUSERS’ MORALE? 

As a recent recruit to the ranks of housing and housers 
(having spent eight previous years in school and the service) 
I must say that I am appalled by the morale conditions that 
I note about me. 


It seems that American housing has retrogressed from the 
days when Dr. Winslow’s New Haven Housing Authority 
raised the level of its kitchen sinks 3 inches, to better 
accommodate the women who washed their clothing and 
dishes in them, to the present time when one houser calmly 
suggests that we should stockpile housing sites in anticipa- 
tion of another world war; another becomes upset when 
Maxim Duplex advocates design innovations to increase the 
amenity and longevity of our projects; and, finally, others 
propose that the way to save our program from the expected 
onslaughts of the real estate lobby in Congress would be to 
turn it into a war housing program! 

We must face the facts, Mr. Editor, another war, what- 
ever its aftermath, will not leave us in the same political, 
social, or economic situation as did the last one—the expedients 
that might have aided us then will not apply in the future. 


Joseph Richmond Tamsky, Philadelphia 








IT’S WASHINGTON ... 


for the 1951 annual conference — NAHO’s 18th annual meeting 
October 9, 10, 11, and 12 — Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 
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THE SLUMS NEW YORK FORGOT. Report 
by the Committee on Housing, Community 
Service Society of New York. 1950. 20 pp. 
Community Service Society, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York 10, New York. 


The forgotten slums that are referred to 
in the above title are New York City’s one- 
and two-family houses that are below stand- 
ard. Such houses are not regulated by 
the city’s multiple dwelling law. In fact, 
no minimum standards for such houses are 
provided, with the result that in a_ large 
number of residences, uncontrolled slum con 
ditions prevail. The report makes recommen- 
dations for correcting the situation as well as 
furnishing ample facts to support its stand. 


HOUSING TODAY AND TOMORROW: A 
REAPPRAISAL OF GOALS, Philadelphia 
Housing Association. 1950. 36 pp., illus. 50 
cents. Philadelphia Housing Association, 1717 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


Recommendations for a housing program 
for Philadelphia based on a citizen agency's 
study of the housing needs and_ resources 
available today in Philadelphia. The report 
presents a comprehensive program for hous 
ing, including private enterprise’s part, urban 
redevelopment, a law enforcement program, 
and public housing. 


LOW CASH COST HOUSING—Rural Life 
Information Series Bulletin Number 2, by 
Ernest E. Neal. 1950. 26 pp., illus. Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 


This bulletin describes and explains the 
development of the “Tuskegee concrete block” 
and the use of it in making possible improved 
housing for farm families in the South. 
The author stresses that the housing developed 
through the use of the concrete block is not 
low cost but low cash cost. The low cash 
outlay by farmers is made possible by utiliza- 
tion of sand and gravel found in abundance 
on farmlands in the South at no cost to the 
farmer, and by the farmer supplying his own 
labor during seasons of the year when he 
is not farming. The booklet describes how 
the farmer can make his own concrete blocks, 
giving actual measurements, and detailed in- 
structions. From there the booklet goes on 
to describe briefly construction of the house, 
wiring, roofing, flooring, etc. 


NEW TOWNS FOR AMERICAN DEFENSE. 
Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, January 1951. 58 pp. illus. 50 cents. 
The American Institute of Architects, The 
Octagon, 1741 New York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


The entire issue of the January Journal is 
devoted to a series of articles on the planning 
of.new towns. Defense aspects are stressed, 
because the problem of disaster relief is focus- 
ing current attention on the need for planned 
towns. But peacetime requirements are also 
covered, with suggestions taking the form 
of regional developments and planned de- 
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centralization. Towns, such as Oak Ridge, 
that grew out of the last war and town 
designs developed by students in Harvard's 
department of regional planning are discussed 
from the standpoint of basic conceptions of 
social effectiveness and economic soundness. 
Finally, the new towns idea is subjected to 
financial analysis and demonstrated to be 
feasible—with the British experience coming 
in for the last word in the issue. 


CONTEMPORARY HOUSES DEVELOPED 
FROM ROOM UNITS. Technical Series 
Index Number C2.2R. 1951. 62 pp. illus. $1. 
Small Homes Council, Mumford House, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

In an effort to help the small home owner 
reduce his building costs by eliminating waste 
in construction, materials, and labor, and 
at the same time have a house suitable to 
his lot and personal requirements, the Small 
Homes Council has investigated the possibil 
ities of unit planning and modular construc 
tion. Results of the study are presented in 
this book, together with 28 plans of single 
rooms and houses. Basic units are living 
dining area, work area including kitchen, 
bedroom, and garage. The possibilities of 
wide variation exist in adaptations of shapes 
and materials, and flexibility of design is 
reportedly easily attained. Modular construc 
tion, that is, use of materials and plans de 
rived from a basic unit of measurement, is 
also advised. 

To be reviewed. 


RELATED INSTRUCTION, a Key to Ap- 
prentice Training in Construction. 1950. 20 
pp. 10 cents. Construction and Civic De- 
velopment Department, Chamber of Com- 
meree of the United States, Washington 6, 
~ < 

Responsibilities of educators, labor, indus 
try, and government for the training of 
construction apprentices, in accordance with 
national apprenticeship standards, are listed 
in this booklet. The basic idea is that if 
enough houses are to be built, there must 
be enough building craftsmen to construct 
them, and accordingly they must be properly 
trained. 


PURCHASING FOR SMALL CITIES, by 
Russell Forbes. 1950. 24 pp. $1. Publica- 
tion Number 104. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

Although admittedly concerned with small 


city finances, this book contains a large section 


on purchasing procedure that might equally 
as well be applied to large city housing author 
ities. It contains considerable useful and 
specific information. Other sections discuss 
the establishment of a central purchasing sys 


tem and charter and ordinance provisions. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 
ON BUILDING RESEARCH. United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, Housing 
Sub-Committee. 1950. 285 pp. The United 
Nations, Lake Success, New York. 

The original purpose of the conference wa 
to determine if international cooperation on 
housing problems were practicable and, it 
so, what form it might best take and what 
ends it might serve. Ultimate recommenda 
tions were for the creation of a volun 
tary, non-governmental, international organ 
ization for the purpose of carrying on research 
into building problems: technical, financial, 
social, and legal and collecting and dissemi 
nating the information gained. The report ot 
proceedings includes the resolutions adopted 
in plenary sessions, reports of the working 
parties, and papers on specific subjects. 


DIRECTORY OF BUILDING RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATIONS IN EUROPE. United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe, 
Housing Sub-Commitee. 1950. 108 pp., 2 
appendices. The United Nations, I.ake Suc- 
cess, New York. 

As a first step toward implementing the 
above-mentioned conference, the Housing Sub 
Committee published this list of organizations 
and studies currently existing in Europe hav 
ing to do with building problems. It was 
intended not only as a basic document tor 
the conference, but as well to provide a 
source of information to governments, agencies 
and builders and to encourage countries with 
out such organizations to initiate them. 


HOUSING AND TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING, Bulletin Number 4. The United 
Nations, 1950. 121 pp. illus. $1.50. The 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York. 

Problems of increasing building production 
in under-developed areas where materials are 
scarce are treated in Bulletin Number 4. Spe 
cifically, the so-called “rammed earth tech 
nique” of construction has been investigated 
in France, the United States, West Africa, 
and Nyasaland. The publication also includes 
an annotated bibliography with abstracts of 
articles on housing, planning, and building, 
published during the latter part of 1948 and 
early in 1949. 


THE EUROPEAN HOUSING PROBLEM, 
A Prelimary Review. United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, Housing Sub- 
Committee. 1949. 71 pp., 11 appendices. The 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York. 

For a discussion of this publication, see the 
Journat for March 1950, page 100. 





housing authority employees. 





“GOOD STAFF ATTITUDES... 


mean good public relations.” That is the gist of Public Relations Tip No. 
14, sent to NAHO agency members in January. The Tip explains vari- 
ous means of building high morale and good staff attitudes among 


Public Relations Tips are available to all NAHO agency members; 
new members will receive a complete set of Tips. 
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BERTRAM GIESECKE, 

me ot the founders of NAHO, died in De 
cember of last year. He was an architect with 
the firm of Giesecke, Kuehne, & Brooks in 
Austin, Texas, and at the time of his death 
was serving as the chairman of the housing 
commission for the Department of Defense 
in Washington. He had also been chairman 
of the American Legion’s housing committee 
and in that capacity in 1948 had been an 
active force in reversing the Legion’s anti 
public housing stand following World War II 


RAYMOND A. KIRBY, 

another long-trme NAHO member, died re 
cently—in early February in his home town, 
Toledo. Mr. Kirby had been the director of 
the Toledo Metropolitan Housing Authority 
trom 1943 untl June 1950, when he re 
signed because of ill health. Previously he 
had been with the Federal Public Housing 
Authority as a housing adviser. In 1948, Mr. 
Kirby was elected president of NAHO's North 
Central Regional Council and gave the coun 
cil vigorous leadership. He was also one 
of the early members of the Association's 
former Management Division and a frequent 
participant im national and regional confer 


ences, 


E. D. MURTAGH, 

principal engineer of the Housing Authority 
of New Orleans, died on December 27 of last 
year. He, too, was a longtime NAHO mem 
ber and for several years a member of the 
Association’s Maintenance Committee. He 
was active in working with the committee 
for the establishment of a Technical Section 
within the Association and contributed to the 
two editions of the committee’s publication, 
Maintenance Men Look at Housing Design. 


JAMES L. STEPHENSON 

resigned as executive director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Dallas in mid-January 
to head up a Dodge-Plymouth dealership in 
Dallas. He had been with the authority since 
early 1938, having been one of its original 
commissioners, taking on the directorship 
within that same year. 

Mr. Stephenson’s contributions to the 
NAHO program have been continuous since 
his entrance into the field. He has been a 
member of its Board of Governors, has head 
ed up a number of its committees, has partic- 
ipated in almost all of its regional and 
national conferences, and has always pro- 
vided leadership and support whenever the 
\ssociation’s program took a new direction. 

R. A. Bremer has been named to succeed 
Mr. Stephenson as the authority’s executive 
director. Mr. Bremer, a member of NAHO’s 
Board of Governors, has been with the au- 
thority since 1949 as assistant director. 


BERNARD E. LOSHBOUGH 
has resigned as administrator of the Con- 
necticut State Housing Authority as of March 
1, after a year and a half service to the pro- 
gram. The authority is being transferred as 
of that date to the Public Works Department 
of the state, as required in a March 1950 
law. A Hartford Times editorial statement on 
the job that Mr. Loshbough did for the 
state reads in part as follows: 

“He was charged with putting in working 
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represents a tremendous job. Add to it the 
tact that Connectix ut program wa unique 
in the nation There was no pattern 
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those who worked under him . . His readi 
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EDWARD J. FRUCHTMAN 


has resigned as of Februar l a 


counsel tor the Chicago Housing Authority 
to enter the private practice of law in ass 
cation with Richard Watt. Mr. Fruchtman 
had been with the authority for m 

uf 
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that has been reviewing the proposed annua 
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No Need to Replace 
This Water Heater 





A. O. SMITH 


Cermaglas 


Every Few Years 














AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 


CAN'T RUST BECAUSE 


Glass carit rust ! 





A Permagias Water Heater, with its glass- 
surfaced steel tank, cannot rust under any 
water condition. Exclusive Ceramitron Con- 
struction provides built-in protection against 
tank rust and corrosion that stain water and 
fixtures. Only Permaglas has these features. 


Exhaustive Impact and Thermal Shock tests 
have proved “the glass surfacing of the tank 
will not crack or chip.” And hundreds of 
thousands of installed units are positive proof 


In sizes (20-80 gals.) and 
types (electric, gas, 

1,48) for any housing need. 
UL and AGA approved. 


that Permaglas is the water heater made to last. ° 


Mass production economies at A. O. Smith 


mean that Permaglas now— 


costs No more 





‘vite A.O. SMITH CORP., 
Dept. JH-251, Kankakee, 
IIL, for all the facts. 


THAN ORDINARY 
WATER HEATERS 





TOMATLC WATER HEATERS 


Boston 16 + Chicago 4 + Dallas 2 + Denver 2 + Detroit 21 + Houston 2 + Los Angeles 12 
Midiand 5, Texas + Milwaukee 2 » New York 17 + Philadelphia 3 
Phoenix + Pittsburgh 19 + Salt Lake City 1 + San Diego 1 + San Francisco 4 
Seattle 1 + Tulsa 3 + Washington 6, D.C. 
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Page Agency Changes and Additions 
67 Official Local Agencies— Add: VALDOSTA HOUSING AUTHORITY. Secretary 
Georgia and Executive Director: Thomas G. Cranford, Jr., 111 


South Patterson Street, Valdosta, Georgia. Phone: 3531 


Chairman: 


James L. Dowling. Total Staff: 2 


Housing Program: “171” PRL 150 


71 Chicago Housing Authority 
Illinois 


100 Peabody Housing Authority— 
Massachusetts 


103 Weymouth Housing Author 
ity—Massachusetts 

115 Housing Authority of the 
Town of Irvington—New 
Jersey 

118 Rahway, Housing Authority 
of the City of—New Jersey Street 


Chairman: Wayne McMillen 
Executive Director: Henry T. O’Brien 
Chairman: John H. Canniff 


Director: Paul Beyer, 34 Union Avenue 


Executive Director: Raymond A. Haberle, 1470 Campbell 


Chairman: James H. Kearny 


121 New York City Housing Au- 
thority—New York 
27 Wilmington, Housing Author 


ity of the City of—North 
Carolina 


130 Youngstown Metropolitan 
Housing Authority—Ohio 

131 Astoria Housing Authority— 
Oregon 

137 Philadelphia Housing Author- 
ity, The—Pennsylvania 

137 Pittsburgh, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of—Pennsy]- 
vania 

142 Spartanburg, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of—South 
Carolina 


143 Lebanon Housing Authority 


157 King, The Housing Authority 
of The County of—Wash- 
ington 

161 Madison, Housing Authority 
of the City of—Wisconsin 


Principal Staff Members: Miss Dorothy O. Forbes, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant 


Chairman: 
Ray G. Hagstrom 


Chairman: 


Executive Director: Gerald J. Carey 
Chairman: Philip J. Cruise 


Frank W. Mouery—deceased; his successor: 


Chairman: Clarence Singleton 


P. Blair Lee 


Deputy Administrator: A. L. Tronzo; General Counsel: 
Everett E. Utterback 


Executive Director: Henry C. Cohen 


Executive Director: James Rhea Clemons, P. O. Box 187, 
—Tennessee Lebanon 


Executive Director: Ben C. Wilcox 


Chairman: Robert Strenger 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A47, CITY PLANNERS, TECHNICAL AID 

The Detroit Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces examinations for the following po- 
sitions: 


Junior City Planner to assist in designing of 
master plan, prepare maps, charts, sketches, 
make field studies of properties, investigate 
disposition of city-owned property. Univer- 
sity graduate in city planning, landscape 
architecture, engineering, or architecture; 
knowledge of design problems; drafting; age 
20 to 30. Salary $3454 to $3905. 


Intermediate City Planner to work on spe- 
cific phases of plan design, to make layouts of 
areas, study existing conditions, analyze de- 
sign proposals, make recommendations on 
planning problems for design of master plan. 
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University graduate in city planning, land- 
scape architecture, engineering, or architec- 
ture; experience in city planning and design; 
drafting: age 24 to 45. Salary $4223 to $4700. 


Senior City Planner to design portions of 
the master plan, supervise assistants, take re- 
sponsibility for adequacy of plans, obtain 
information on planning problems and _ solu- 
tions, and prepare reports. University graduate 
in city planning, landscape architecture, engi- 
neering, or architecture; experience in city 
planning and knowledge of techniques and 
methods; administrative ability; drafting; min- 
imum age 26. Salary $5095 to $6290. 


Technical Aid (male) in business adminis- 
tration to assist In personnel administration, 
budget control, accounting, purchasing, ap- 





praising; to assemble data on these subjects. 
University graduate in business administration, 
familiarity with principles, office methods and 
appliances. Age 20 to 25. Salary $3058 to 
$3190. 

Examinations will consist of written tests 
in knowledge of subject, appraisal of appli- 
cant’s education and personal qualifications 
and military service. 

All applications will be received through 
March 30, 1951. 

Application blanks are available from the 
City of Detroit, Civil Service Commission, 
15th Floor, Water Board Building, 735 Ran- 
dolph St., Detroit, Michigan. 


A48, PLANNING TECHNICIAN 

The Manchester (New Hampshire) Hous- 
ing Authority will interview applicants with 
a degree in architecture or city planning or 
possessing equivalent training or experience 
to take charge of a redevelopment program 
under Title I of the Housing Act of 1949. 
Planning technician will also work with city 
departments to begin the preparation of a 
master plan, in conjunction with the neces- 
sary studies required for the preparation of 
redevelopment and land reuse projects with 
respect to certain blighted areas. Planning 
technician will also be director of general 
city planning for the city. Salary $6500-$7000. 


A49, HOUSING MANAGER 

A midwest housing authority is looking for 
a housing manager with two to three years 
top management experience with a project of 
500 or more units. 

Salary: ranges from $4340 to $5140, based 
on experience qualifications. 


PERSONALS— 
(Continued from page 69) 


contributions contract of the Public Housing 
Administration. 


DRAYTON BRYANT 

late last year joined the staff of The Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority. Previously he had 
been with the National Housing Conference 
as director of research and had been asso- 
ciated with Harold Wise in California in a 
housing research organization. 


EDMOND H. HOBEN, 

formerly executive director of the Minneapolis 
Housing and Redevelopment Authority, has 
joined the staff of the urban studies branch 
of the division of housing research, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, in Washington. 


CHARLES WALDMANN 

has joined the staff of the Chicago Housing 
Authority as director of development, succeed- 
ing Martin Meyerson, whose leave of absence 
with the University of Chicago expired late 
last year. Mr. Waldmann came to the author- 
ity from the Public Housing Administration, 
where he had been Assistant Commissioner 
Abner D. Silverman's representative in charge 
of development attivity in the Los Angeles 
area. He has also been associated with the 
engineering and planning work at Park Forest, 
Greenhills, and Willow Run and was on the 
staff of the United States Housing Authority. 


EVERETT E. UTTERBACK 

has been named general counsel for the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Pittsburgh, suc- 
ceeding Alfred Wilner, who resigned late 
last year. Mr. Utterback has been with the 
authority since 1940. 
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DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER RUBBISH COLLECTION 


What It Is-Why Housing Authorities Prefer This New System 


Housing Authorities at Nashville, Knoxville, Baltimore—to name a few 
—are spotting big Dempster-Dumpster Containers at convenient points 
in apartment and housing areas for more efficient and sanitary col- 
lection of trash and rubbish. These containers are eliminating unsani- 
tary trash cans, crates, boxes, rats, scattered trash, open trucks, and 
with it making almost unbelievable savings. 


Here is a brief explanation of this 
revolutionary method of bulk rubbish 
collection: 


Operated By One Man 


The Dempster-Dumpster System _ is, 
simply stated, one or more truck-mount- 
ed Dempster-Dumpsters, each with only 
one man, the driver, servicing any re- 
quired number of detachable Dempster- 
Dumpster Containers, ranging in size 
up to 12 cu. yds. The Dempster-Dumps- 
ter makes scheduled calls and picks up 
each pre-loaded container, hauls it to 
disposal area where contents are dumped 
automatically, then returns it to replace 
another pre-loaded container. This single 
truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster serv- 
ices any number of containers, one after 
another. 

The cleanliness of the Dempster- 
Dumpster System is due to the complete- 
ly closed steel containers. Trash and 


refuse cannot be scattered over streets 
and alleys by winds or scavengers. 
Dempster-Dumpster Containers are fire- 
proof and rat-proof. 


“Best System Yet Devised” 


Here’s what housing authorities have 


to say about the Dempster-Dumpster 
System: 

“The Dempster-Dumpster System has 
fullfilled ou) better than 
any other method of trash collection.” 


requirements 


“We have had no trouble with rats 

since installing Dem pster-Dumpster Con 
s 

tainers. 

“Our grounds costs are lowe) 


men are required,” 


jewel 


“The Dempster-Dumpster System of 
garbage disposal has been so satisfactory 
in handling ou) garbage proble m that it 
is Our purpose to equip our new projects 
with Dempster-Dumpster Containers.” 


“We highly recommend the Dempste 
Dumpster System of trash disposal for 
housing projects!” 


The pay-load capacity of the larger 
Dempster-Dumpster Containers is equal 
to or greater than conventional truck 
bodies. It is important to remember that 
containers are available in many different 
designs of every desired size. For in- 
stance, where moist or wet rubbish is 
a problem, a Dempster-Dumpster Con- 
tainer is built to take care of it. And 
bear in mind, regardless of the different 





DUMPING POSITION of this 10 cu. yd. Apartment Type Dempster-Dumpster Container is shown 


above. 


Its payload capacity is greater than the average conventional truck body. 


Container is 


placed in dumping position hydraulically and drop bottom section of container is lowered for 


dumping . . 
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. all under complete control of driver in the cab. 





PICK UP AND HAULING OPERATIONS are 
shown in the two photos above. Driver backs 
Dempster-Dumpster up to Dempster-Dumpster 
Container, which has been pre-loaded by user, 
slips lifting chains onto lugs at each end of 
container, then, by hydraulic controls in the cab, 
lifts container into carrying position and drives 
to disposal area. 

designs or sizes of the containers you 
use at various points, one truck-mounted 
Dempster-Dumpster can service them all. 

The Dempster-Dumpster System trip- 
les man-hour efficiency . . . reduces truck 
investment, gas, oil, maintenance costs 

improves “housekeeping” methods 

. reduces fire hazards . . . provides 

an easier, quicker, safer and more ef- 

fective manner of handling bulk trash 
and refuse. 

Upon request Dempster Brothers’ en- 
gineers will be glad to prepare, at no 
cost to you, a complete report for your 
particular rubbish collection require- 
ments to determine the extent to which 
the Dempster-Dumpster System would 
justify its purchase and just what equip- 
ment would be required for efficient 
bulk rubbish collection. A product of 
Dempster Brothers, Inc. 


BWIPSa 
QWs 


———-____- MADE MARE MEG - 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS 


521 Shea Bidg. 
Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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woop 
WINDOWS 


Be 
‘ 
% 


All ReO*W sash can be quickly removed from 
their frames, stacked, and prime coated at one time. 
Shortens priming, exterior and interior 

painting time, cuts painting costs. Then sash 

may be covered and stored until 


danger of breakage is past. 





LOCALLY MANUFACTURED TO 
MEET LOCAL REQUIREMENTS 


R:O-W windows are manu- 
factured in 27 and distributed 
in 48 territories throughout 
the U.S. Each of these local 
manufacture- distributors 
produce windows specially 
designed to meet the require- 
ments of your locality. 








ReOeW SALES COMPANY OW 
1306 ACADEMY e FERNDALE 20, MICHIGAN 4 


PLEASE Send more information on ReO-W— 
the window with sales appeal. 


lam 
| Architect 


Name____ 


Company____ Build 
vilder 
CO 


Dealer 
Si chiasietiinidinentanmuiniedinaisin 


Carpenter- 
Contractor 
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